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^^^  ^  ^cJ^  public  diforders.  If  a  man  happens  not 
tf^lwij  ^^J^  *o  fiicceed  in  fuch  an  enquiry,  he  will 
<'^z  ^  ^  be  thought  weak  and  vifionary  ;  if  he 
Mjf^%Q^iJjd  touches  the  true  grievance,  there  is  a 
danger  that  he  may  come  near  to  perfcn*  of  weight  and 
conlequence,  who  will  rather  be  exafperated  at  the  dif- 
covery  of  their  errors,  than  thankful  for  the  occafion  of 
lorreding  them.  If  he  ihould  be  obliged  to  blame  the 
favourites  of  the  people,  he  will  be  confidered  as  the 
tool  of  power  ;  if  he  cenfures  thofe  in  power,  he  will 
be  looked  on  as  an  inftrument  of  fa6lion.  But  in  all  ex- 
ertions of  duty  fomething  is  to  be  hazarded.  In  cafes  of 
tumult  and  difcrder,  our  law  has  inverted  every  man, 
in  fome  fort,  with  the  authority  of  a  magiftrate.   When 
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the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  diftraftcd,  private  people 
are,  by  the  fpirit  of  that  law,  juflified  in  ftepping  a  lit- 
tle out  of  their  ordinary  fphere.  They  enjoy  a  privilege, 
of  fomewhatmore  dignity  and  effeft,  than  that  of  idle  la- 
mentation over  the  calamities  of  their  country.  They 
may  look  into  them  narrowly  ;  they  may  reafon  upon 
them  liberally  ;  and  if  they  fhould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to 
difcover  the  true  fource  of  the  mifchief,  and  to  fuggefl: 
any  probable  method  of  removing  it,  though  the)  may 
difpleafe  the  rulers  for  the  day,  they  are  certainly  of  fer- 
vicc  to  the  caufe  of  Government.  Government  is 
deeply  intciefted  in  every  thing  which,  even  through 
the  medium  of  fome  temporary  uneafinefs,  may  tend  fi- 
nally to  compofe  the  minds  of  the  fubjefl,  and  to  conci- 
liate their  affeftions.  I  have  nothing  to  do  here  with 
the  abftraft  value  of  the  voice  of  the  people.  But  as 
long  as  reputation,  the  moft  precious  poflefllon  of  every 
individual,  and  as  long  as  opinion,  the  great  fupport  of 
the  State,  depend  entirely  upon  that  voice,  it  can  ne- 
ver be  confidercd  as  a  thing  of  little  confequence  either  to 
individuals  or  to  Government.  Nations  are  not  prima- 
rily ruled  by  laws  ;  lefs  by  violence.  Whatever  origi- 
nal energy  may  be  fuppofcd  either  in  force  or  regulati^ 
on  ;  the  operation  of  both  is,  in  truth,  meerly  inftru- 
mental.  Nations  sre  governed  by  the  fame  methods, 
and  on  the  fame  principles,  by  which  an  individual 
without  authority  is  often  able  to  govern  thofe  who  are 
his  equals  or  his  fuperiors ;  by  a  knowledge  of  their 
temper,  and  by  ajuJicious  management  of  it ;  I  mean 
when  ever  publick  affairs  are  fteadily  and  quietly  con- 
dueled  ;  not  when  Government  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinued fcuffle  between  the  magiftrate  and  the  multitude; 
ir  which  fometimes  the  one,  and  fometimes  the  other,  is 
uppeviTioft  ;  in  which  tiiey  alternately  yield  and  prevail  in 
a  lerics  of  contemptible  vidorics  and  fcandaloui,  .'ubmif- 
fions.  The  temper  of  the  people  amongft  whom  he  pre- 
fi'.'es ought  therefore  to  be  t^i-  fud  ftudy  of  a  Statefman, 
And  the  knowledge  of  this  temper  it  is  by  no  means 
impolTible  for  him  to  attain,  if  he  has  not  an  iniereft  in 
bei^ng  ignorant  of  v.hat  it  his  duty  to  learn. 

To  complain  of  the  age  we  live  in,  to  murmur  at 
the  prefen  pofltflbrs  of  power,  to  lament  the  part,  to 
conceive  extravagant  hopes  of  the  future,  are  the 
common  difpofu^uns.  of  the  gr^aicll  part  of  mankind  ; 
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indeed  the  neceflary  efFe£ls  of  the  ignorance  and  levity 
of  the  vulgar.  Such  complaints  and  humours  liave 
exifted  in  all  times  ;  yet  as  all  times  have  not  been  alike, 
true  political  fagacity  manifefts  itfelf,  in  diilinguifliing 
that  complaint,  which  only  characterizes  the  general 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  from  thofe  which  are  fymp- 
toms  of  the  particular  diftemperature  of  our  own  air 
and  'eafon. 

Nobody,  I  believe,  will  confider  it  meerly  as  th". 
]-.\ip\jnr:c  :,f  fpjecn  or  difappu'ntri.^;..?  '''  -  'i),  ih-it 
there  i%  fciriefhing  pArticul.uiy  alar.:- ■.■.■.  in  tiic 
prefent  ccnjuncl-Uic.  'fhcre  is  harc'ly  a  m.xu  iii  or  ouv. 
of  pov/'en'  who  hokis  any  oir.er  ii:!igu-iC-;c'.  That.  Go- 
vrrnrr.etu  is  ai  or;'_e  drf.itfkti  a\^v  contc'iru  cd  ;  that  the 
KTv^  •-ire  dfripo'l'd  o\  uM  fheir  rffpefitd  and  lnhitary 
ctiiors  ;  that  their  inaftion  is  a  iubjtt>.  of  rid  cu',::.  ;ir-d 
their  exertion  of  abhorrence  ;  that  rank,  1  oiTice, 
and  title,  and   al'  '•  .   .  :ii.-.ii'":;:i:fies  of  iht  v-r.fKj, 

liave  loft  their  reverence  an-d  efFe6l ;  that  -iT  fonif^r. 
politicks  are  as  much  deranged  as  our  domelhc  econo- 
my ;  that  our  dependencies  areflackened  in  their  aftccti- 
.on,  and  loofened  from  their  obedience  ;  that  we  know  nei- 
ther how  to  yield  nor  how  to  inforcc  ;  that  hardly  any 
thing  abo^e  or  below,  abroad  or  at  home,  is  found  and 
entire  ;  but  that  difconnedlion  and  confufion,  in  offices, 
in  parties,  in  families,  in  Parliament,  in  the  nation, 
prevail  beyond  the  diforders  of  any  former  time  :  theie 
are  tafts  univerfally  admitted  and  lamented. 

This  ftate  of  things  is  the  more  extraordinary,  becaufe 
the  great  parlies  which  formerly  divided  and  agitat :  i 
the  kingdom  are  known  tobein  a  manner  entirely  diflblv- 
ed.  No  great  external  calamity  has  vifited  the  nation  ; 
no  peftilence  or  famine.  We  do  not  labour  at  prefent 
under  any  fchemc  of  taxation  new  or  oppreflive  in  the 
quantity  or  in  the  mode.  Nor  are  we  engaged  in  un- 
fuccefsful  war  ;  in  which,  our  misfortunes  might  cafily 
pervert  our  judgment  ;  and  our  minds,  fore  from  the 
lofs  of  national  glory,  might  feel  every  blow  of  For- 
tune as  a  crime  in  Government. 

It  is  impoflible  that  the  caufc  of  this  ftrange  diftemper 
fliould  not  fometimcs  become  a  fubjetS  of  difcourfe.  It 
is  a  compliment  due,  and  which  I  willingly  pay,  to 
thofe  who  adminifter  our  affairs,  to  take  notice  in  the 
liriil:  place  of  their  fpecniation.     Our  miniftcis  are  oi 
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opinion,  that  the  encreafe  of  our  trade  and  manufactures, 
that  our  growtli  by  colonization  and  by  conqueft,  have 
concurred  to  accumulate  immenfe  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
fome  individuals  ;  and  this  again  being  dJfperfed 
amongft  the  people,  has  rendered  them  univerfally 
proud,  ferocious,  and  ungovernable  ;  that  the  infolence 
of  fome  from  their  enormous  wealth,  and  the  boldnefs 
of  others  from  a  guilty  poverty,  have  rendered  them 
capable  of  the  nioft  atrocious  attempts,  fo  that  they 
have  trampled  upon  all  fubordination,  and  violently 
borne  down  the  unarmed  laws  of  a  free  Government  ; 
barriers  too  feeble  againft  the  fury  of  a  populace  fo 
fierce  and  licentious  as  ours.  They  contend,  that  no 
adequate  provocation  has  been  given  for  fo  fpreading  a 
difcontent  ?  our  affairs  having  been  conduced  through- 
out with  remarkable  temper  and  confummate  wifdom. 
The  wicked  indtiftry  of  fome  libellers,  joined  to  the 
intrigues  of  a  few  difappointed  politicians,  have,  in  their 
opinion,  been  able  to  produce  this  unnatural  ferment 
in  the  nation. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unnatural  than  the  pre- 
fect convulfions  of  this  country,  if  the  above  account  bf 
a  true  one,  I  confcfs  I  (hall  afl'ent  to  it  with  great  re- 
luctance, and  only  on  the  compulfion  of  the  clearefl  and 
firmeft  proofs  ;  becaufe  their  account  refolvcs  itfelf 
into  this  fliort,  but  difcouraging  propofition,  "  That 
we  have  a  very  good  Miniftry,  but  that  we  are  a  very 
bad  people  ;"  that  we  fet  ourfclves  to  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  us ;  that  with  a  malignant  infanity  we  oppofe  the 
meafurcs,  and  ungratefully  vilify  the  perfons  of  thofe, 
whofe  fole  obje£t  is  our  own  peace  and  profperity.  If  a 
few  puny  libellers,  acting  under  a  knot  of  fadious  poli- 
ticians, without  virtue,  parts,  or  chara6ter  (fuch  they 
are  conftantly  reprefented  by  thefc  gentlemen)  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  excite  this  difturbance,  very  perverfe  muft  be 
the  difpofition  of  that  people,  amongfl  whom  fuch  a 
difturbance  can  be  excited  by  fuch  means.  It  is  befides 
no  fmall  aggravation  of  the  public  misfortune,  that  the 
difeafe  on  this  hypothefis,  appears  to  be  without  remedy. 
If  the  wealth  of  the  nation  be  thecaufeof  its  turbulence, 
I  imagine,  it  is  not  propofed  to  introduce  poverty,  as  a 
conftable  to  keep  the  peace.  If  our  dominions  abroad  are 
the  roots  which  feed  all  this  rank  luxuriance  of  fcdition, 
it  is  not  intended  to  cut  them  off  in  order  to  famifli  the 
fruit.     If  our  liberty  has  enfeebled  the  executive  power, 
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there  is  no  defign,  I  hope,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  dcf- 
potifm,  to  fill  up  the  deficienjcies  of  law.  Whatever 
may  be  intended,  thefe  things  are  not  yet  profeffed. 
We  feem  therefore  to  be  driven  to  abfolute  defpair  ; 
for  we  have  no  other  materials  to  work  upon,  but  thofe 
out  of  which  God  has  been  pleafed  to  form  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  ifland.  If  thefe-be  radically  and  effential- 
ly  vitious,  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  thofe  men  are 
very  unhappy,  to  whofe  fortune  or  duty  it  falls  to 
adminifter  the  affairs  of  this  untoward  people.  I  hear  it 
indeed  fometimes  afl"erted,that  a  fteady  perfeverance  in  the 
prefent  meafures,  and  a  rigorous  puniftiment  of  thofe  who 
oppofe  them,  will  in  courfe  of  time  infallibly  put  an  end 
to  thefe  diforders.  But  this  in  my  opinion  is  faid  without 
much  obfervation  of  our  prefent  dij'pofition,  and  without 
any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  general  nature  of  man- 
kind. If  the  matter  of  which  this  nation  is  compofed 
be  fo  very  fermentable  as  thefe  gentlemen  defcribe  it, 
leaven  never  will  be  wanting  to  work  it  up,  as  long  as 
difcontent,  revenge,  and  ambition  have  exiftence  in 
the  world.  Particular  puniftiments  are  the  cure  for 
accidental  diftempers  in  the  State  ;  they  inflame  rather 
than  allay  thofe  heats  which  arife  from  the  fettled  mif- 
management  of  the  Government,  or  from  a  natural 
ill  difpofition  in  the  people.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  mo- 
ment not  to  make  miftakes  in  the  ufe  of  ftrong  mea- 
fures ;  and  firmnefs  is  then  only  a  virtue  when  it  ac- 
companies the  moft  perfect  wifdom.  In  truth,  incon- 
ftancy  is  a  fort  of  natural  corre6live  of  folly  and  ignorance. 
I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  think  that  the  people  are 
never  in  the  wrong.  They  have  been  fo,  frequently 
and  outragcoufly,  both  in  other  countries  and  in  this, 
but  I  do  fay,  that  in  all  difputes  between  them  and  their 
rulers,  the  prefumption  is  at  lead  upon  a  par  in  favour 
of  the  people.  Experience  may  perhaps  juflify  me  in 
going  further.  Where  popular  difcontents  have  been 
very  prevalent ;  it  may  well  be  affirmed  and  fupported, 
that  there  has  been  generally  fomething  found  amifs  in 
the  conftitution,  or  'in  the  conduct  of  Government. 
The  people  have  no  intcreft  in  diforder.  When  they 
do  wrong,  it  is  their  error,  and  not  their  crime.  But 
with  the  governing  part  of  the  State,  it  is  far  other- 
wife.  They  certainly  may  aft  ill  by  defign,  as  well  as 
by    miftake.     '*  Les    revolutions     qui  ar riven f    clans  let 
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**  grands  ftats  tie  font  point  un  effe^  du  hazard,  ni  du 
**  caprice  des  peuples.  Rien  nerevolte  les  grands  d'un  roy- 
**  atime  coww*?  Governement  foible  et  derange.  Pour  ia 
**  populace,  ce  n^ejl  jamais  par  envie  d'attaquer  qu* elle  fe  foit- 
**  kvcy  mais  par  impatience  de  fouffrir.^*  *  Thefe  are  the 
words  of  a  great  man  ;  of  a  Minifter  of  ftate  ;  and  a 
zealous  affertor  of  Monarchy.  They  are  applied  to  the 
Jyjiem  of  Favouritijm  which  was  adopted  by  Henry  the 
Third  of  France,  and  to  the  dreadful  confequences  it 
produced.  What  he  fays  of  revolutions  is  equally  true 
of  all  great  difturbances.  If  this  prefumptlon  in  favour 
of  the  fubj  6*s  againfl  the  truftees  of  power  be  not  the 
more  probable,  I  am  fure  it  is  the  more  comfortable  fpe- 
culation  ;  becaufe  it  is  more  eafy  to  change  an  admini- 
flration  than  to  reform  a  people. 

Upon  a  fuppofition  therefore,  that  in  the  opening  of 
the  caufe  the  prefumptions  Hiand  equally  balanced  be- 
tween the  parties,  there  feems  fufficient  ground  to  en- 
title any  perfon  to  a  fair  hearing,  who  attempts  feme 
other  fcheme  befides  that  eafy  one  which  is  falhionable 
in  fome  fafliionable  companies,  to  account  for  the  pre- 
fent  difcontents.  It  is  not  to  be  argued  that  we  endure 
no  grievance,  becaufe  our  grievances  are  not  of  the 
fame  fort  with  thofe  under  which  we  laboured  former- 
ly ;  not  precil'ely  thofe  which  we  bore  from  the  Tudors, 
or  vindicated  on  the  Stuarts.  A  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  affairs  of  this  country.  For  in  the  filcnt 
japfe  of  events  as  material  alterations  have  been  infen- 
jfibly  brought  about  in  the  policy  and  charader  of  go- 
vernments and  naiions,  as  thofe  which  have  been  mark- 
ed by  the  tumult  of  public  revolutions. 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  men  to  be  wrong  in  their 
t.ielings  concerning  public  mifconduQ:,  as  rare  to  be  right  in 
their  fpecul  at  ion  upon  the  caufe  of  it.  I  havcconftantly  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  generality  of  people  are  fifty  years,  at 
leaft,  behind-hand  in  their  politicks.  There  are  bur. 
very  few,  who  are  capable  of  comparing  and  digc fling 
what  pafTes  before  their  eyes  at  different  times  and 
occafions,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a  diflinft  fyflem. 
But  in  books  every  thing  is  fettled  for  them,  without 
the  exertion  of  any  confiderable  diligence  or  fagacity. 
For  which  rcafon  men  are  wife  with  but  little  refleftion, 
and  good  with  little  felf- denial,  in  the  bufinefs  of  all 

times 
*  Mem,  de  Sully,  vol.  I.  p.  133, 
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times  except  their  own.  We  are  very  uncorrupt  and 
tolerably  enlightened  judges,  of  the  tranfaftions  of  pad 
ages  ;  where  no  pallions  deceive,  and  where  the  whole 
train  of  ciicumflarces,  from  the  trifling  caufe  to  the  tra- 
gical event,  is  let  in  an  orderly  fcries  before  us.  Few 
are  the  partisans  of  departed  tyranny ;  and  to  be  a 
Whig  on  the  biifir.efs  ot  an  hundred  years  ago,  is  very 
confiilent  with  every  advantage  of  prefent  civility.  This 
rctrofpe£tive  wifdom,  and  hiftorical  patriotifm,  arc 
things  of  wonderful  convenience  ;  and  ferve  admirably 
to  reconcile  the  old  quarrel  between  (peculation  and  prac- 
tice. Many  a  ftern  republican,  after  gorging  himfelf 
with  a  full  fcaft  of  admiration  of  the  Grecian  common- 
wealths and  of  our  true  Saxon  conftitution,  and  dif- 
charging  all  the  fpkndid  bile  of  his  virtuous  indignation 
on  Kingjohn  and  King  James,  fits  down  perfeflly  fatisfied 
to  the  coarfefl  work  and  homelieft  job  of  the  day  he  lives 
in.  I  believe  ihere  was  no  profefled  admirer  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  among  the  inftruments  of  the  laft  King 
James ;  nor  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
there,  I  dare  fay,  to  be  found  a  fingle  advocate  for  the 
favourites  of  Richard  the  Second. 

No  complaifance  to  our  Court,  or  to  our  age,  can 
make  me  believe  nature  to  be  fo  changed,  but  that  pub- 
lic liberty  will  be  among  us,  as  among  our  anceftors,  ob- 
noxious to  fome  perfon  or  other  ;  and  that  opportunities 
will  be  furnifhed,  for  attempting  at  leaft,  fome  alterati- 
on to  the  prejudice  of  our  conftitution.  Thefe  attempts 
will 'naturally  vary  in  their  mode  according  to  times  and 
circumftances.  For  ambition,  though  it  has  ever  the 
fame  general  views,  has  not  at  all  times  the  famemean5, 
nor  the  fame  particular  objefls.  Agreatdeal  of  the  kii- 
niture  of  ancient  tyranny  is  worn  to  rags  ;  the  reft  is 
entirely  out  of  fafl'.ion.  Befides,  there  are  few  Statel- 
men  fovery  clumfy  and  awkward  in  their  bufinefs,  as  to 
fall  into  the  identical  fnare  which  has  proved  fatal 
to  their  predeceflbrs.  When  an  arbitrary  impofitiou 
is  attempted  upon  the  fubjeft,  undoubtedly  it  will  not 
bear  on  its  forehead  the  name  of  Sbip-money.  There 
is  no  danger  that  an  extenfion  of  the  Forejl-lavos  fhould 
be  the  chofen  mode  of  oppreflion  in  this  age.  And 
when  we  hear  any  inftance  of  minifterial  rapacity,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  private  life,  it  will  certain- 
ly not  be  the  exaftion  of  two  hundred  pullets  from   a 
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woman  of  falhion,  for  leave  to  lye  with  her  own  huf- 

band.* 

Every  age  has  its  own  manners,  and  its  politicks  depen- 
dent upon  them  ;  and  the  fame  attempts  wili  not  be  made 
againll  a  conftitution  fully  formed  and  matured,  that 
were  ufed  to  deftroy  it  in  the  cradle,  or  to  refift  its 
growth  during  it's  infancy. 

Againft  the  being  of  Parliament,  I  am  fatisfied  no  de- 
figns  have  ever  been  entertained  fince   the  Revolution. 
Every  one  mufl:  perceive,  that  it  is  (Irongly  the  interefl: 
of  the  Court,  to  have  fome  fecond  caufe  interpofed  be- 
tween the  Minifters  and  the  people.     The  gentlemen  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  have  an  interefl:  equally  ftrong, 
in  fuftaining  the  part  of  that  intermediate  caufe.   Howe- 
ver they  may  hire  out  the  ujufru^  of  their  voices,  they 
never  will  part  with  xh?  fee  and  inheritanc.     According- 
ly thofe  who  have  been  of  the  moft  known  devotion   to 
the  will  and  pleafure  of  a  Court,  have  at  the  fame  time 
been  moft  forv  ard  in  afferting  an  high  authority  in  the 
Houle  of  Commons.  When  they  knew  who  were  to  ufe  that 
auihoritv,  and  how  it  was  to  be  employed,  they  thought 
it  never  could  be  carried  too  far.     It  muft  be  always  the 
wifli  of  an  unconftitutional  Statefman,  that  an  Houfe  of 
Commons  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  him,  fliould 
have  every  right  of  the  people  entirely  dependent  upon 
thtir  pleafure.     It  was  foon  difcovercd  that  the  forms  of 
a  free,  and  the  ends  of  an  arbitrary  Government,  were 
things  not  altogether  incompatible. 

1  he  power  of  the  Crown,  almoft  dead  and  rotten  as 
Prerogative,  has  grown  up  anew,  with  much  more  ftrength, 
and  f;ir  lefs  odium,  under  the  name  of  Influence.  An 
Infiuencc,  which  operated  without  noifeand  without  vio- 
lence, an  influence  which  converted  the  very  anlagontft, 
Jui^o  the  inllrument,  of  power,  which  contained  in  itfelf  a 
pcrpcviiai  principle  of  growth  and  renovation,  and  which 
the  dilhtfies  and  the  profperity  of  the  country  equally 
tended  to  augment,  was  an  admirable  fubiVitute  for  a  Pre- 
rogative ;  that  being  only  the  oflfspring  of  antiquated  pre- 
judices, had  n^ioulded  in  its  original  fl:amina  irrefiftible 
principles  of  decay  and  diffolution.  '1  he  ignorance  of 
ihe  people  is  a  bottom  but  for  a  tettiporary  lylkm  ;  the 

interefl: 

•   •  Uxor  Hugonis  de  Nevill  dat  Domino  Rcgi  ducentai 

*  G;vll!iiiis,  CO  quoil  poliit  jactre  una  notte  cum  Domino  fuo 

•  iii!v;,oue  d«  Nevill.'     Maddox,  Hill.  Exch.  c,  xiil   p.  326. 
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intcrcft  of  afllve  men  in  the  (late  Is  a  foundation  perpe- 
tual and  infallible.  However,  fomecircumflances,  ari- 
fing,  it  mutl:  heconfclTed,  m  a  great  degree  from  acci- 
dent, prevented  the  efFe6l:s  of  this  influence  for  a  long 
time  from  breaking  out  in  a  manner  capable  of  exciting 
any  ferious  apprehenfions.  Although  Government  was 
(Irong  and  flourifhcd  exccedinglv,  the  Court  had  diawn 
far  lefs  advantage  than  one  would  imagine  from  this  great 
fource  of  power. 

At  the  Revolution,  the  Crown,  deprived,  for  the 
ends  of  the  Revolution  iifclf,  of  many  prvrogntives,  was 
found  too  weaktoftruggle  againft  all  (he  difficulties  which 
prefTed  fo  new  and  unfcltled  a  Government.  The 
Court  was  obliged  therefore  to  delcg;Ue  a  part  of  its 
powers  to  men  of  fuch  intercft  as  could  fuppcrt,  and  of 
iuch  fidelity  as  would  adhere  to,  its  ellablillunent.  Such 
men  were  able  to  draw  in  a  greater  number  to  a  concur- 
rence in  the  common  defence.  This  connexion,  ne- 
cefTary  at  firft,  continued  long  after  convenient  ;  and 
properly  conducted  might  indeed,  in  all  lltuations,  bean 
uieful  inftrument  of  Government.  At  the  fame  time 
through  the  Intervention  of  men  of  popular  weight  and 
character,  the  people  pofTefTed  a  fccurity  for  their  juil 
portion  of  importance  in  the  State.  But  as  the  title  to 
the  Crown  grew  ftronger  by  long  pofTelTion,  and  by  the 
conftant  encreafe  of  its  influence,  thefe  helps  have  of 
late  fcemed  to  certain  perfons  no  better  than  incumbran- 
ces. The  powerful  managers  for  Government,  were 
not  iufficiently  fubmifPivc  to  the  pleafure  of  the  poflef- 
fors  of  immediate  and  perfonal  favour,  fometimes  from 
a  confidence  in  their  own  flrength  natural  and  acquired; 
fometimes  from  a  fear  of  offending  their  friends,  and 
weakening  that  lead  in  the  country,  which  gave  them  a 
confidcration  independent  of  the  Court.  Men  aded  as 
if  the  Court  could  receive,  as  well  as  confer  an  Obliga- 
tion. The  influence  of  Government,  thus  divided  in 
appearance  between  the  Court  and  the  leaders  of  parties, 
became  in  many  cafes  an  acccillon  rather  to  the  popular 
than  to  the  royal  fcale  ;  and  fjme  part  of  that  influence 
which  would  otherwife  have  been  pofleffed  as  in  a  fort  of 
mortmain  and  tmalienable  domain,  returned  again  to 
the  great  ocean  from  whence  it  arofe,  and  circulated 
among  the  People.  This  method  therefore  of  governing 
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by  men  of  great  natural  intereft,  or  great  acquired  con- 
fideration,  was  viewed  in  a  very  invidious  light  by 
the  true  lovers  of  abfoiute  monarchy.  It  is  the  nature  of 
defpotifm  to  abhor  power  held  by  any  means  but  its  own 
momentary  pleafure  ;  and  to  annihilate  all  intermediate 
fituations  between  boundlefs  ftrenglh  on  its  own  part, 
and  total  debility  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

To  get  rid  of  all  this  intermediate  and  independent  im- 
portance, and  tofecure  to  tbr  Court  the  unlimited  and  uncon- 
iroUed  ufe  of  its  own  vajl  influenc/'y  under  the  fole  dire^icn 
of  its  ozvn  private  favour^  has  for  fomc  years  part  been 
the  great  objeft  of  policy.    If  this  were  compaffed,  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  mull  of  courfe  produce  all  the 
efiecls  which  the  moft  fanguinc  partiy.ans  of  the  Court 
could  poffibly  defire.     Government  might  then  be  ear- 
ned on  without  any  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  without  any  attention  to  the  dignity  of  the  greater, 
or  to  the  afl'edions  of  the  lower  forts.     A  new  project 
was  therefore  deviled,  by  a    certain    fct  of  intriguing 
men,  totally  diflFerent  from  the  fyftem  of  Adminiftration 
which  had  prevailed  fince  the  accefllon  of  the  Houfe  of 
Brunfwick.     This  project,  I  have  heard,  was  firft  con- 
ceived by  fome  pcrfons  in  the  court  of  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales. 

The  carlieft  attempt  in  the  execution  of  this  defign 
was  to  fet  up  for  Minifter,  a  perfon,  in  rank  indeed 
refpedable,and  very  ample  in  fortune ;  but  who  tothe  mo- 
ment of  this  vaft  and  fudden  elevation,  was  little  known  or 
confidered  in  the  kingdom.  To  him  the  whole  nation  was 
to  yield  an  immediate  and  implicit  fubmiflTion.  But 
whether  it  was  for  want  of  firmnefs  to  bear  up  againft 
the  firft  oppofition  ;  or  that  things  were  not  yet  fully 
ripened  ;  or  that  this  method  was  not  found  the  moft 
eligible  J  that  idea  was  foon  abandoned.  The  inftrU' 
mental  part  oftheproje£l  wasalittle  altered,  to  accom- 
modate it  to  the  time,  and  to  bring  things  more  gradu- 
ally and  more  furely  to  the  one  great  erul  propofed. 

The  firft  part  of  the  reforni«;:d  plan  was  to  draw  a 
line  which  jhoitJd  jcparate  the  Court  from  the  Miniflry.  Hi- 
therto thefe  names  had  been  looked  upon  as  lynony- 
moiis ;  but  for  the  future,  Court  and  Adminiftration 
were  to  be  confidered  as  things  totally  diftinO:.    By  this 
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operation,  two  fyftems  of  Adminiftralion  were  to  be 
formed;  one  which  (hould  be  in  the  real  fecret  and  con- 
fidence ;  the  other  meerly  oftenfible,  to  perform  the 
official  and  execute  duties  of  Government.  The  lat- 
ter were  alone  to  «  efponfible ;  whilft  the  real  advifcrs, 
who  enjoyed  all  iiie  power,  were  eflpeftually  removed 
from  all  the  danger. 

Secondly,  A  tarty  under  tbeje  leaders  was  to  be  formed 
in  favour  of  the  Court  againft  the  Mini/fry:  this  party  was 
to  have  a  large  Ihare  in  the  emoluments  of  Government, 
and  to  hold  it  totally  feparate  from,  and  independent  of, 
oftenfible  Admiriiftration. 

The  third  point,  and  that  on  which  the  fuccefs  of  the 
whole  fchcmc  ultimately  depended,  was  to  bring  Parlia- 
ment to  an  acquiejcence  in  this  proje^.  Parliament  Wiis 
therefore  to  be  tnught  by  degrees  a  total  indifference  to 
the  perfons,  rank,  influence,  abilities,  connexions,  and 
chara6ler,  ot  the  Minifters  of  the  Crown.  By  means 
of  a  difcipline,  on  which  I  fliall  fay  more  hereafter,  that 
body  was  to  be  habituated  to  the  moft  oppofite  interefls, 
and  the  moft  difcordant  politicks.  All  connexions  and 
dependencies  am^mg  fubje^is  were  to  be  entirtly  diflolv- 
ed.  As  hitherto  bufinefs  had  gone  throuE^h  tlie  hands  of 
leaders  of  Whigs  or  Tories,  men  of  talents  to  conciliate 
the  people,  and  to  engage  their  confidence,  now  the 
method  was  to  be  altered  ;  and  the  lead  was  to  be  given 
to  men  of  no  fort  of  confideralion  or  credit  in  the  coun- 
try. This  want  of  natural  importance  was  to  be  thi;ir 
very  title  to  delegated  power.  Members  of  Parliament 
were  to  be  hardened  into  an  infcnfibility  to  pride  as  well 
as  to  duty.  Thofe  high  and  haughty  fentiments,  which 
r.re  the  great  fupport  of  independence,  were  to  be  let 
down  gradually.  Point  of  honour  and  precedence  were 
no  more  to  be  regarded  in  Parliamentary  decorum,  than 
in  a  Turkifh  armv.  It  was  to  be  avowed,  as  a  conili- 
tutional  maxim,  that  the  King  might  appoint  one  of  his 
footmen,  or  one  of  your  footmen,  for  Miniiler  ;  and 
that  he  ought  to  be,  and  that  he  would  be,  as  well  fol- 
lowed as  the  firft  name  for  rank  or  v/ifJom  in  the  na- 
tion.    Thus  Parliament  was  to  look  on,  as  if  pcrfedlv 
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was  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  a  national  Adminillra- 
tion. 

With  fuch  a  degree  of  acquiefcence,  any  meafure  of 
any  Court  might  well  be  deemed  thoroughly  fecure. 
The  capital  objefts,  and  by  much  the  molt  flattering 
chara^iterifticks  of  arbitrary  power,  would  be  obtained. 
Every  thing  would  be  drawn  from  its  holdings  in  the 
country  to  the  perional  favour  and  inclinatii)n  of  the 
Prince.  '1  his  favour  would  be  the  fole  introduction  to 
pov.'e:r,  and  the  only  tenure  by  which  it  was  to  be  held  : 
fo  that  no  pcrfon  looking  towards  another,  and  all  lo(jk- 
ing  towards  the  Court,  it  was  impoflible  but  that  the 
motive  which  folely  influenced  ev<;ry  man's  hopes  mull 
come  in  time  to  govern  every  man's  condu£t ;  till  at  hill: 
the  ft;rvility  became  ur.iverfal,  in  fpite  of  the  dead  letter 
of  any  laws  or  inftituticns  whatfoever. 

How  it  fhould  happen  that  any  man  could  be  te-ripted 
to  venture  upon  fuch  a  proje6l  of  Government,  may  at 
firfl:  viev/  appear  iurprixing.  Rut  the  facl  is,  that  op- 
portunities very  inviting  to  fuch  an  attempt  ]\d\c  of- 
fered; and  the  fchemc  itfcif  w~s  not  delUiute  ot  fomc 
arrruments  not  wholly  unplaufible  to  recommend  it. 
Thefe  opportunities  and  thefe  arguments,  the  ufe  that 
has  been  made  of  both,  the  plan  for  carrying  this  new 
fcheme  of  government  into  execution,  and  the  tircQis 
which  it  has  produced,  are  in  my  opinion  worthy  of  our 
ftrious  confideration. 

His  Majefty  came  to  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms 
with  more  advantages  than  any  of  his  predecefl'ors  fincc 
the  Revolution.  Fourth  in  defcent,  and  third  in  fuc- 
c.flion  of  his  Royal  family,  even  the  /.ealots  of  heredi- 
tary right,  in  him,  faw  fomething  to  flatter  their  favour- 
ite prejudices;  and  tojuftify  a  transfer  of  their  attach- 
ments, without  a  change  in  their  principles.  The  per- 
ion  and  caufe  of  the  Pretender  were  become  contempt- 
ible ;  his  title  difowned  throughout  Fuiope,  his  parry 
dilbanded  in  England.  His  Majefty  came  indeed  to  the 
inheritance  of  a  mighty  war  ;  Lm,  vidorioua  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  peace  was  always  in  his  power,  nut 
to  negociate,  but  to  didate.  No  foreign  habitudes  or 
attachments  withdrew  him  from  the  culrivalion  of  his 
power  at  home.  His  revenue  for  the  civil  eflablithmcnt, 
fixed  (as  it  was  then  thou!;,l)l)  at  a  large,    but  dehiiitc 
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fum,  was  ample,  without  being  invidious.  His  influence,. 
by  additions  from  conquefts,  by  an  augmentation  ot" 
debt,  by  an  increafe  of  military  and  naval  eftablifhment, 
much  ftrengthened  and  extended.  And  coming  to  the 
throne  in  the  prime  and  full  vis;our  of  youth,  as  from 
afP^dion  there  was  a  ftrong  diflike,  fo  frcm  dread  there 
feemed  to  be  a  general  avcrfenefs,  from  giving  any  thing 
like  offence  to  a  Monarch,  againft  whofe  refentment  op- 
pofition  could  not  look  for  a  refuge  in  any  fort  of  rever- 
iionary  hope. 

Thefe  Angular  advantages  infpired  his  Majefty  only 
with  a  more  ardent  defire  to  preferve  unimpaired  the 
fpirit  of  that  national  freedom,  to  which  he  owed  a  fitu- 
ation  fo  full  of  glory.  But  to  others  it  fuggefted  knt'i- 
ments  of  a  very  different  nature.  They  thought  they 
now  beheld  an  opportunity  (by  a  certain  fort  of  Statef- 
men  never  long  undifcovered  or  unemployed)  of  draw- 
ing to  themfelves,  by  the  aggrandifement  of  a  Court 
fa£lion,  a  degree  of  power  which  they  could  never  hope 
to  derive  from  natural  influence  or  from  honourable  fer- 
vice  ;  and  which  it  was  impoflible  they  could  hold  with 
the  le.»ft  ftcurity,  whilfl  the  fyftem  of  Adminiftration 
refted  upon  its  former  bottom.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  their  dcfign,  it  was  neceffary  to  make 
many  alterations  in  political  arrangement,  and  a  fignal 
change  in  the  opinions,  habits,  and  connexions  of  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  who  adcd  tb.cn  in  publick. 

In  the  firft  pl:ice,  they  proceided  gradually,  but  not 
flowly,  to  deftroy  every  thing  of  ftrength  which  did  not 
derive  its  principal  nourifhment  from  the  immediate 
pleafure  ol  the  Court.  The  gieateft  weight  of  popular 
opinion  and  party  connexion  were  then  with  the  L)i:ke 
of  Newcaftle  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Neither  of  thefe  held  tlicir 
importance  by  the  new  tenw?  of  the  Court ;  they  v\e!e 
not  therefore  thought  to  be  fo  proper  as  otlicrs  for  t!ie 
fervices  which  were  required  by  that  tenure.  It  hap- 
pened very  favourably  for  the  new  fyrtem,  that  under  a 
forced  coalition  there  rankled  an  incurable  alienation 
and  difgud  between  the  parties  which  compofed  the  Ad- 
miniftration. Mr.  Pitt  was  firft  attacked.  Not  (atishcd 
with  removing  him  from  power,  they  endeavoured  by 
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various  artifices  to  ruin  hischaraQcr.     The  other  party 
feemcd  rather  pJeafed  to  get  rid  of  fo  opprefTive  a  fup- 
port ;    not  percciv  inp,  that  their  own  fall  was  prepared 
by  his,  and  involved  in   it.     Many  other  reafons  pre- 
vented them  from  daring  to  look  their  true  fituation  in 
the  face.     To  the  great  Whig  families  it  was  extremfly 
difagreeable,  and   feemed   almoft  unnatural,  to  oppofe 
the  Adminiftration  of  a  Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunf- 
wick.     Day  after  day  they  hefitated,  and  doubted,  and 
lingered,    expefting    that   other   counfels    would    take 
place  ;    and  were  flow  to  be  perfuaded,  that   all  which 
had  been  done  by  the  cabal,  was  the  efFeft  not  of  hu- 
mour, but  of  fyft?m.     It  was  more  flrongly   and  evi- 
dently the  intereft  of  the  new  Court  fa6ion,  to  get  rid 
of  the  great  Whig  connexions,  than  to  deftroy  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  power  of  that  gentleman  was  vaft  indeed  and  me- 
rited;   but  it  was  in  a  great  degree  pcrfonal,  and  there- 
fore tranfient.    Theirs  was  rooted  in  the  country.     For, 
vj'v.h  a  good  deal  lefs  of  popularity,  they  pofllfled  a  far 
more   natural  and  fixed  influence.     long  pofilflion  of 
Government,  vaft  property,  obligations  of  favours  given 
and  received,  connexion  of  office,  ties  of  bl  od,  of  al- 
liance, of  friendfhip  (things  at  that  time  fuppofed  of  Ibmc 
force)  the  n.ime  ot  Whig,  dear  to  the  majority  of  the 
people,  the  zeal  early  begun  and  fteadily  continued  to 
the  Royal  Family  ;   all  thefe  together  formed  a  body  of 
power  in  the  nation,  which  was  criminal  and  devoted. 
The  great  ruling  piinciple  of  the  cabal,  and  that  which 
animated  and  harmonized  all  their  proceedings,  how  va- 
rious focver  they  may  have  been,  was  to  fignlfy  to  the 
v.oiid,  that  the  Court  would  proceed  upon  its  own  pro- 
per forces  only  ;    and  that  the  pretence  of  bringing  anv 
other  into  its  fervice  was  an  affVont  to  it,  and  not  a  fup- 
port.     Therefore,  when  the   chiefs  were   removed,  in 
order  to  go  to  the  root,  the  whole  party  was  put  under 
a  profcrlption,  fo  general  and  fevere  as  to  take  their 
hard-earned  bread  from  the  lowefl  officers,  in  a  manner 
v.  hich  had  never  been  known  before,  even  in  general 
revolutions.     But  it  was  thought  neceirary  efFeflually  to 
dcftroy  all  dependencies  but  one  ;    and   to   flicw  an  ex- 
ample of  the  firmneis  and  rigour  with  which  the  new 
lyftcm  was  to  be  fupported. 
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Thus  for  the  time  were  pulled  down,  in  the  perfons 
of  the  Whig  leaders  and  of  Mr.  Pitt  (in  fpite  of  the  fer- 
vices  of  the  one  at  the  acceflion  of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  the  recent  fervices  of  the  other  in  the  war)  the  two 
only  Jecurities  for  the  importance  of  the  people  ;  power  ari- 
fing  from  popularity  ;  and  power  arijtng  from  connexion^ 
Here  and  there  indeed  a  few  individuals  were  left  {land- 
ing, who  gave  fecurity  for  their  total  eftrangement  from 
the  odious  principles  of  party  connexion  and  perfonal  at- 
tachment ;  and  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  moft  of  them 
have  religioufly  kept  their  faith.  Such  a  change  could 
not  however  be  made  without  a  mighty  fhock  to  Go- 
vernment. 

To  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  all  thefe 
movements,  principles  correfpondent  to  them  had  been 
preached  up  with  great  zeal.  Every  one  muft  remem- 
ber that  the  cabal  iet  out  with  the  moft  aftoniihing  pru- 
dery, both  moral  and  political.  Thofe  who  in  a  few 
months  after  foufed  over  head  and  ears  into  the  deepeft 
and  dirtieft  pits  of  corruption,  cried  out  violently  againft 
the  indirect  pradices  in  the  elefling  and  managing  of 
Parliaments,  which  had  formerly  prevailed.  This  mar- 
vellous abhorrence  which  the  Court  had  fuddenly  taken 
to  all  influence,  was  not  only  circulated  in  converfation 
through  the  kingdom,  but  pompoufly  announced  to  the 
publick,  with  many  other  extraordinary  things,  in  a 
pamphlet  *  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  manifefto 
preparatory  to  fome  confiderable  enterprize.  Through- 
out, it  was  a  fatire,  though  in  terms  managed  and  de- 
cent enough,  on  the  politicks  of  the  former  Reign.  It 
was  indeed  written  with  no  fmall  art  and  addrefs. 

In  this  piece  appeared  the  firft  dawning  of  the  new 
fyftem  ;  there  firft  appeared  the  idea  (then  only  in  fpe- 
culation)  oifeparating  the  Court  from  the  Adminifiration  ; 
of  carrying  every  thing  from  national  connexion  to  per- 
fonal regards,;  and  of  forming  a  regular  party  for  that 
purpofe,  under  the  name  of  King^s  men. 

I'o  recommend  this  fyftem  to  the  people,  a  perfpec- 
tive  view  of  the  Court,  gorgeoufly  painted,  and  finely 
illuminated  from  within,  was  exhibited  to  the  gaping 
multitude.     Party  was  to  be  totally  done  away,  with  all 
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its  evil  works.     Corruption  was  to  be   caft  down  from 
Court,  as  JJte  was  from  heaven.    Power  was  thencefor- 
ward to  be  the  chofen  refidence  of  public  fpirit ;  and  no 
one  was  to  be  fuppofed  under  any  fmlller  influence,  ex- 
cept thofe  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  difgrace  at 
Court,  which  was  to  (land  in  lieu  of  all  vices  and  all 
corruptions.     A  fcheme  of  perfeSion  to  be  realized  in  « 
monarchy  far  beyond  the  vifionary  republick  of  Plato. 
The  whole  fcenery  was  exaflly  difpofed  to  captivate 
thofe  good  fouls,  whofe  credulous  morality  is  fo  invalu- 
able a  treafure  to  crafty  politicians.     Indeed  there  was 
wherewithal  to  charm  every  body,  except   thofe  few 
who  are  not  much  pleafcd  with  profeflions  of  fupernatu- 
ral  virtue,  who  know  of  what  ftufF  fuch  profeflions  arc 
made,  for  what  purpofes  they  are  defigned,  and  in  what 
they  are  fure  conftantly  to  end.     Many  innocent  gentle- 
men, who  had  been  talking  profe  all  their  lives  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  began  at  lafl  to  open 
their  eyes  upon  their  own  merits,  and  to  attribute  their 
not  having  been  Lords  of  the  Treafury  and  Lords  of 
Trade  many  years  before  meerly  to  the  prevalence  of 
party,  and  to  the  Miniflerial  power,  which  had  fruf- 
trated  the  good  intentions  of  the  Court   in  favour  ol 
their  abilities.     Now  was  the  time  to  unlock  the  fealed 
fountain  of  Royal  bounty,  which  had  been  infamoufly 
monopolized  and  huckftered,  and  to  let  it  flow  at  large 
upon  the  whole  people.   The  time  was  come,  to  reftore 
Koyalty  to  its  original  fplendour.     Mettre  le  Rey  bors  de 
page,  became   a  fort  of  watch-word.     And  it  was  con- 
ftantly in  the  mouths  of  all  the  runners  of  the  Court, 
that  nothing  could  preferve  the  balance  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  from  being  overturned  by  the  rabble,  or  by  a  fac- 
tion of  the  nobility,  but  to  free  the  Sovereign  eflfeaually 
from  that  Minifterial  tyranny  under  which  the  Royal 
dignity  had  been  opprefled  in  the  perion  of  his  Majefty's 
grandfather. 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  many  artifices  ufed  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  the  great  change  which  was  made  in 
the  perfons  who  compofed  the  Miniftry,  and  the  ftill 
greater  which  was  made  and  avowed  in  its  conftitution. 
As  to  individuals,  other  methods  were  employed  with 
them;  in  order  fo  thoroughly  to  dilunitc  every  pariv, 
and  even  every  family,  that  ,io  concert ^  order,  or  rfeci, 
mi^M  appear  in  any  Jutitre  oppo/ition.    And  in  this  manner 
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an  Admhf  ration  without  connexion  with  the  people, 
or  with  one  another,  was  firfl  put  in  poffeflion  of  Go- 
vernment. What  good  effefts  followed  from  it,  we 
have  all  feen  ;  whether  with  regard  to  virtue,  public 
or  private  ;  to  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  the  Sovereign  , 
or  to  the  real  ftrength  of  Government.  But  as  fo  much 
itrefs  was  then  laid  on  the  necefllty  of  this  new  pro- 
jeft,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  take  a  view  of  the  ef- 
leds  of  this  Royal  fervitude  and  vile  durance,  which 
was  fo  deplored  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Monarch,  and 
Avas  fo  carefully  to  be  avoided  in  the  reign  of  his  Succef> 
lor.     The  efFefls  were  thefe. 

In  times  full  of  doubt  and  danger  to  his  perfon  and  fa- 
mily, George  the  Second  maintained  the  dignity  of  his 
Crown  connefled  with  the  liberty  of  his   people,  not 
only  unimpaired,  but  improved,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty- 
three  years.     He  overcame  a  dangerous  rebellion,  abet- 
ted by  foreign  force,  and  raging  in  the  heart  of  his  king- 
<loms ;    and  thereby  deftroyed   the  feeds  of  ^11  future 
rebellion  that  could  arife  upon  the  fame  principle.     He 
carried  the  glory,  the  power,  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, to  an  height  unknown  even  to  this  renowned  na- 
tion in  the  times  of  its  greateft  profperity  ;    and  he  left 
his  fuccefTion  refting  on  the  true  and  only  true  founda- 
tions of  all  national  and  all  regal  greatnefs  ;  affe£tion  at 
home,  reputation  abroad,  truft  in  allies,  terror  in  rival 
nations.     The  mofl:  ardent  lover  of  his  country  cannot 
wifh  for  Great  Britain  an  happier  fate  than  to  continue 
as  (he  was  then  left.   A  people  emulous  as  we  are  in  af- 
te£tion  to  our  pVefent  Sovereign,  know  not  how  to  form 
a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  a  greater  blefllng  upon  his  vir- 
tues, or  an  higher  (late  of  felicity  and  glory,  than  that^ 
that  he  (hould  live,  and  fliould  reign,  and,  when  Pro- 
vidence ordains  it,  fliould  die,  exactly  like  his  illuilrious 
Predeceflbr. 

A  great  Prince  may  be  obliged  (though  fuch  a  thing 
cannot  happen  very  often  )  to  facrifice  his  private  inclina- 
tion to  his  public  interefl.  A  wife  Prince  will  not  think 
that  fuch  a  reftraint  implies  a  condition  of  fervility ;  and 
truly  if  fuch  was  the  condition  of  the  laft  reign,  and  the 
efFcds  were  alfo  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed,  we  ought, 
no  lefs  for  the  fake  of  the  Sovereign  whom  we  love,  than 
for  our  own,  to  hear  arguments  convincing  indeed,  be- 
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fore  we  depart  from  the  maxims  of  that  reign,  or  fly  in 
the  face  of  this  great  body  of  ftrong  and  recent  experi- 
ence. 

One  of  the  principal  topicks  which  was  then,  and  har 
been  fince  much  employed  by  that  political*  fchool,  is  an 
afFe£ted  terror  of  the  growth  of  an  ariftocratic  power, 
prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  the  balance  of 
the  conftitution.     Any  new  powers  exercifed  in  theHoufc 
of  Lords,  or  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  by  the  Crown, 
ought  certainly  to  excite  the  vigilant  and  anxious  jealoufy 
of  a  free  people.     Even  a  new  and  unprecedented  courfe 
of  aftion  in  the  whole  Legiflature,  without  great  and 
evident  reafon,  may  be  a  fubjeft  of  juft  uneafmefs.     1 
will  not  affirm,  that  there  may  not  have  lately  appeared 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  a  difpofition  to  fome  attempts  de- 
rogatory to  the  legal  rights  of  the  fubjeft.     If  any  fuch 
have  really  appeared,  they  have  arifen,  not  from  a  power 
properly  ariftocratic,  but  from  the  fame  influence  which 
is  charged  with  having  excited  attempts  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  which  Houfe,  if  it  fhould 
have  been  betrayed  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  its 
conftituents,  and  involved  in  a  charge  of  the  very  fame 
nature,  could  have  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  repell 
fuch  attempts  in  others.     Thofe  attempts  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  can  no  more  be  called  ariftocratic  proceedings, 
than  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  can  with  any  fenfe  be 
called  democratical. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Peers  have  a  great  influence  in  the 
kingdom,  and  in  every  part  of  the  public  concerns. 
While  they  are  men  of  property,  it  is  impoflTible  to  pre- 
vent it,  except  by  fuch  means  as  muft  prevent  all  pro- 
perty from  its  natural  operation  ;  an  event  not  eafily 
to  be  compaffed,  while  property  is  power  ?  or  by  any 
means  to  be  wiftied,  while  the  leaft  notion  exifts  of  the 
method  by  which  the  fpirit  of  liberty  afts,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  preferved.  If  any  particular 
Peers  by  their  uniform,  upright,  conftitutional  condua, 
by  their  public  and  their  private  virtues,  have  acquired 
an  influence  in  the  country ;  the  people,  on  whofe  favour 
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that  influence  depends,  and  from  whom  it  arofe,  will 
never  be  duped  into  an  opinion,  that  fuch  greatnefs  in  a 
Peer  is  the  defpotifii'  of  an  ariftocracy,  when  they  know 
and  feel  it  to  be  the  efFeft  and  pledge  of  their  own  im- 
portance. 

I  am  no  friend  to  ariftocracy,  in  the  fenfe  at  lead  in 
which  that  word  is  ufually  underfl:ood.  If  it  were  not  a 
bad  habit  to  moot  cafes  on  the  fuppofed  ruin  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  I  Ihould  be  free  to  declare,  that  if  it  muft  pe- 
ri(h,  I  would  rather  by  far  fee  it  refolved  into  any  other 
form,  than  lofl  in  that  auftere  and  infolent  domination. 
But,  whatever  my  diflikes  may  be,  my  fears  are  not 
upon  that  quarter.  The  queflion,  on  the  influence  of 
a  Court,  and  of  a  Peerage,  is  not,  which  of  the  two 
dangers  is  the  mod  eligible,  but  which  is  the  moft 
imminent.  He  is  but  a  poor  obferver,  who  has  not 
feen,  that  the  generality  of  Peers,  far  from  fupporting 
themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  independent  greatnefs,  are  but 
too  apt  to  fall  into  an  oblivion  of  their  proper  dignity, 
and  to  run  headlong  into  an  abject  fervitude.  Would  to 
God  it  were  true,  that  the  fault  of  our  Peers  were  too 
much  fpirit !  It  is  worthy  of  fome  obfervation,  that 
thefe  gentlemen,  fo  jealous  of  ariftocracy,  make  no  com- 
plaints of  the  power  of  thofe  Peers  (neither  few  nor  in- 
coofidcrable)  who  are  always  in  the  train  of  a  Court, 
and  whofe  whole  weight  muft  be  confidered  as  a  portion 
of  the  fettled  influence  of  the  Crown.  This  is  all  fafe 
and  right :  but  if  fome  Peers  (I  am  very  forry  they  are 
not  as  many  as  they  ought  to  be)  fet  themfelves,  in  the 
great  concern  bf  Peers  and  Commons,  againft  a  back- 
ilairs  influence,  and  clandeftine  government,  then  the 
alarm  begins ;  then  the  conftitution  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing forced  into  an  ariftocracy. 

I  reft  a  little  the  longer  on  this  Court  topick,  becaufc 
it  was  much  indfted  upon  at  the  time  of  the  great 
change,  and  has  been  fince  frequently  revived  by  many 
of  the  agents  of  that  party  ;  for,  whilft  they  are  terri- 
.  fying  the  great  and  opuleht  with  the  horrors  of  mob-go- 
■'■-  vernment,  they  are  by  other  managers  attempting 
(though  hitherto  with  little  fuccefs)  to  alarm  the  people 
with  the  phantom  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Nobles.  All 
this  is  done  upoh  their  favourite  principle  of  difunion,  of 
fowing  jealoufies  amongft  the  different  orders  of  the 
State,    and  of  disjointing  the  natural  ftrength  of  the 
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kingt^oTj  ;  that  it  maybe  rendered  incapable  of  refiftinr. 
the  finifter  defigns  of  v/icked  men,  who  have  engroflti; 
the  Royal  power. 

Thus  much  of  the  topicks  chofen  by  the  Courtiers  to 
recommend  their  fyftcm  ;  it  will  be  necelTary  to  open  a 
little  nrvore  at  large  the  nature  of  that  party  which  wa . 
formed  for  its  fupport.  Without  this,  the  whole  would 
have  been  no  better  than  a  vifionary  amufement,  liki" 
the  fchcme  of  Harrington's  political  club,  and  not  a  bu- 
fmefs  in  which  the  nation  had  a  real  concern.  As  a 
powerful  party,  and  a  party  conftrnfted  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple, it  is  a  very  inviting  objc£l  of  curiofity. 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  fmce  the  Revolution, 
until  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  had  been  always  employed  in  fupporting  the  Mi- 
nifters  of  State,  and  in  carrying  on  the  public  bufincfs 
according   to  their  opinions.      But  the  party  now  in 
queftion  is  formed  upon  a  very  different  idea.     It  is  to 
intercept  the  favour,  proteftion  and  confidence  of  the: 
Crown  in  the  paflagc  to  its  Minifters  ;    it  is  to  come 
between  them  and  their  importance  in  Parliament ;    it 
is  to  feparate  them  from  all  their  natural  and  acquired 
dependencies  ;    it  is  intended  as  the  controul,  not  the 
fupport,  of  Admin iftration.     The  machinery  of  this  fyf- 
tcm  is  perplexed  in  its  movements,  and  falfe  in  its  prin- 
ciple.    It  is  formed  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  King  is 
lomething  external  to  his  government;    and  that  he 
may  be  honoured  and  aggrandized,  even  by  its  debility 
and  difgrace.     The  plan  proceeds  exprefsly  on  the  idea 
of  enfeebling  th6  regular  executory  power,     it  proceeds 
on  the  idea  of  weakening  th^  State  in  order  to  flrengthen 
the  Court.     The  fchemc  depending  intirely  on  diftrufl, 
or  difconnection,  on  mutability  by  principle,  on  fyfle- 
matic  weaknefs  in  every  particular  member  ;    it  is  im- 
poflible  that  the  total  refult  Ihould  be  fubflantial  ftrength 
of  any  kind. 

As  a  foundation  of  their  fcheme,  the  Cabal  have  efta- 
blifhed  a  fort  of  Rota  in  the  Court.  All  forts  of  par- 
ties, by  this  means,  have  been  brought  into  Admi- 
niftration,  from  whence  few  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  efcape  without  difgrace ;  none  at  all  without 
cpnfiderable  lofTes.  In  the  beginning  of  each  arrange* 
mcnt    no    profeflions  of  confidence   and   fupport   are 
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wanting,  to  Induce  the  leading  men  to  engage.  But 
u  hile  the  Minifters  of  the  day  appear  in  all  the  pomp 
and  pride  of  power,  while  they  have  all  their  canvas 
fpread  out  to  the  wind,  and  every  fail  filled  with  the 
fair  and  profperous  gale  of  royal  favour,  in  a  (hort  time 
they  find,  they  know  not  how,  a  current,  which  fets 
direftly  againft  them ;  whicli  prevents  all  progrefs  ; 
and  even  drives  them  backwards.  They  grow  afhamed 
and  mortified  in  a  fituation,  which  by  its  vicinity  to 
power,  only  ferves  to  remind  them  the  more  ftrongly 
of  their  infignificance.  They  are  obliged  either  to 
execute  the  orders  of  their  inferiors,  or  to  fee  themfelves 
oppofed  by  the  ....lural  inftruments  of  their  office. 
With  the  lafs  of  their  dignity,  they  lofe  their  temper. 
In  their  turn  they  grow  troublefome  to  th^.t  cabal,  which, 
whether  it  fupports  or  oppofes,  equally  difgraces  and 
equally  betrays  them.  It  is  foon  found  neceflary  to  get  rid 
of  the  heads  of  Adminiftration  ;  but  it  is  of  the  heads 
only.  As  there  always  are  many  rotten  members  belong- 
ing to  the  beft  connexions,  it  is  not  hard  to  perfuade  feveral 
to  continue  in  office  without  their  leaders.  By  this  means 
the  party  goes  out  much  thinner  than  it  came  in  ;  and 
is  only  reduced  in  ftrength  by  its  temporary  poffeflion 
of  power.  Befides,  if  by  accident  or  in  courfe  of 
changes,  that  power  fhould  be  recovered,  the  Junto 
have  thrown  up  a  retrenchment  of  thefe  carcafes,  which 
may  ferve  to  cover  themfelves  in  a  day  of  danger. 
They  conclude,  not  unwifely,  that  fuch  rotten  mem^ 
bers  will  become  the  firft  objects  of  difguft  and  refent- 
ment  to  their  antient  connexions. 

They  contrive  to  form  in  the  outward  Admini- 
ftration two  parties  at  the  teaft  ;  which,  whilft  they 
are  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  are  both  compe- 
titors for  the  favour  and  proteftion  of  the  Cabal ;  and, 
by  their  emulation,  contribute  to  throw  every  thing 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  interior  mana- 
gers. 

A  Minifterof  State  will  fometimes  keep  himfelf  totally 
eftranged  from  all  his  collegues  ;  will  differ  from  them 
in  their  councils,  will  privately  traverfe,  and  publickly 
oppofe  their  meafures.  He  will,  however,  contiuue 
in  his  employment.  Inftead  of  fuffering  any  mark 
ofdifpleafure,  he  will  be  diftinguiihed  by  an  unbounded 
profufion  of  Court   rewards   and   careffes,  becaufe  he 
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does  what  is  expefted,  and  all  that  is  expefited,  from 
men  in  office.  He  helps  to  keep  fome  form  of  Admi- 
niftration  in  being,  and  keeps  it  at  the  kme  time 
as  weak  and  divided  as  poflible. 

However,  we  muft  take  care  not  to  be  miftakcn,  or 
to  imagine  that  fuch  perfons  have  any  weight  in  their 
oppofition  .When,  by  them,  Adminiftration  is  con- 
vinced of  i  t  inftgnificancy,  they  are  foon  to  be  con- 
vinced of  their  own  They  never  are  fiiffered  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  their  oppofition.  They  and  the  world  are 
to  be  fatisficd,  that  neither  office,  nor  authority,  nor 
property,  nor  ability,  eloquence,  council,  flcill,  or 
union,  are  of  the  leaft  importance  ;  but  that  the  meer 
influence  of  the  Court,  naked  of  all  fupport,  and 
deftitute  of  all  management,  is  abundantly  fufficicnt  for 
all  its  own  purpofes. 

When  any  adverfe  connexion  is  to  be  deflroyed, 
^he  Cabal  feldom  appear  in  the  work  themfelves. 
They  find  out  fome  perfon  of  whom  the  party  enter- 
tains an  high  opinion.  Such  a  perfon  they  endeavour  to 
delude  with  various  pretences.  They  teach  him  firft 
to  diflruft,  and  then  to  quarrel  with  his  friends  ;  among 
whom,  by  the  fame  arts,  they  excite  a  fimilar  diffidence 
of  him  ;  fo  that,  in  this  mutual  fear  and  diftruft,  he 
may  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  employed  as  the  inftrument 
in  the  change  which  is  brought  about.  Afterwards 
they  are  fure  to  deftroy  him  in  his  turn  ;  by  fetting  up 
in  his  place  fome  perfon  in  whom  he  had  himfelf  repofed 
the  greateft  confidence,  and  who  fervcs  to  carry  off  a 
confiderable  part  of  his  adherents. 

When  fuch  a  perfon  has  broke  in  this  manner  with 
his  connexions,  he  is  foon  compelled  to  commit  fome 
flagrant  aft  of  iniquitous  perfonal  hoftility  againft  fome 
of  them  (fuch  as  an  attempt  to  ftrip  a  particular  friend 
of  his  family  eftate)  by  which  the  cabal  hope  to  render 
the  parlies  utterly  irreconcileable.  In  truth,  they  have  fo 
contrived  matters,  that  people  have  a  greater  ha- 
tred to  the  fubordinate  inftruments  than  to  the  prin- 
cipal movers. 

As  in  deftroying   their  enemies  they  make   ufe   of 
inftruments  not  immediately  belonging  to  their  corps, 
fo,  in  advancing  their  own  friends,   they  purfue  exadly 
the  fame  method.     To  promote  any  of  them  to  con- 
fiderable 
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fiderahle  rank  or  emolument,  they  commonly  take  care 
ih:it  the  recommendation  Ihall  pais  through  the  hands 
of  the  ollenfible  niiniftry  :  fuch  a  recommendation 
might  however  appear  to  the  worlds  as  feme  proof  of 
the  credit  of  Miniilers,  and  fome  means  of  encreafing 
ihtir  ilrength.  To  prevent  this,  the  perfons  fo  ad- 
vanced are  direfted,  in  all  companies  induftrioufly 
to  declare,  that  they  are  under  no  obligations  what- 
foever  to  Adminiftration  ;  that  they  have  received  their 
office  from  another  quarter ;  that  they  are  totally 
free  and  independent. 

When  the  fadtion  has  any  job  of  lucre  to  obtain,  or 
of  vengeance  to  perpetrate,  their  vvay  is,  to  fele6t, 
for  the  execution,  thofe  very  perfons  to  whofe  habits, 
friendfliips,  principles,  and  declarations,  fuch  proceed- 
ings are  publickly  known  to  be  the  mofl  adverfe  ;  at 
once  to  render  the  inftruments  more  odious,  and  there- 
fore the  more  dependent,  and  to  prevent  the  people 
from  ever  repofing  a  confidence  in  any  appearance  of 
private  friendfhip,  or  public  principle. 

If  the  Adminirtration  feem  now  and  then,  from  re- 
miflfnefs,  or  from  fear  of  making  themfelves  difagreea- 
ble,  to  fufFer  any  popular  exceffes  to  go  unpuniilied, 
the  cabal  immediately  fets  up  fome  creature  of  theirs 
to  raife  a  clamour  againft  the  Minifters,  as  having 
ihamefuUy  betrayed  the  dignity  of  Government, 
Then  they  compel  the  Miniftry  to  become  adive  in 
conferring  rewards  and  honours  on  the  perfons  who 
have  been  the  inftruraents  of  their  difgrace  ;  and, 
after  having  firft  vilified  them  with  the  higher  orders 
for  fuffering  the  laws  to  fleep  over  the  licentioufnefs 
of  the  populace,  they  drive  them  (in  order  to  make 
amends  for  their  former  inaftivity)  to  fome  aft  of  atro- 
cious violence,  which  renders  them  completely  abhorred 
by  the  people.  They  who  remember  the  riots  which 
attended  the  Middlefex  Election;  the  opening  of  the 
prefent  Parliament  ;  and  the  tranfaftions  relative  !.to 
Saint  George's  Fields,  will  not  be  at  a  lofs  for  an 
application  of  thefe  remarks. 

That  this  body  may  be  enabled  to  compafs  all  the 
ends  of  its  infiitution,  its  members  are  fcarcely  ever  to 
aim  at  the  high  and  refponfible  offices  of  the  State. 
They  are  didributed  with  art  and  judgment  through 
;ill  the  ferondary,  but  efficient,  departments  of  office. 
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and  through  the  houfeholds  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
Royal  Family  :  To  as  on  one  hand  to  occupy  all  the 
avenue"?  to  the  Throne  ;  and  on  the  other  to  forward 
or  fruftrate  the  execution  of  any  meafure,  according 
to  their  own  interefts.  For  with  the  credit  and  fup- 
port  which  they  Are  known  to  have,  though  for  the 
greater  part  in  places  which  are  only  a  genteel  excufe 
for  falary,  they  poflefs  all  the  influence  of  the  higheft 
pods  ;  and  they  diftate  publickly  in  almofb  every  thing, 
even  with  a  parade  of  fuperiority.  Whenever  they 
diiTent  (as  it  often  happens)  from  their  nominal  lea- 
ders, the  trained  part  of  rhe  Senate  inftinOively  in  the 
fccrct,  is  fure  to  foUov/  them  ;  provided  the  leaders^ 
fenfible  of  their  lltuation,  do  not  of  themfelves  recede 
in  time  from  their  moft  declared  opinions.  This  lat- 
ter is  generally  the  cafe.  It  will  not  be  conceivable 
to  any  who  has  not  feen  it,  what  pleafure  is  taken 
by  the  cabal  in  rendering  thefe  heads  of  office  tho- 
roughly contemptible  and  ridiculous.  And  when  they 
are  become  fo,  they  have  then  the  beft  chance  lor  being 
well  fupportcd. 

The  members   of  the  coutt  fa£tion  are  fully  ihdem'- 
nlfied  for  not  holding   places  on  the  flippery  heights 
of  the   kingdom,,  not  ortly  by  the  lead  in  all   affairs, 
but  alfo  by  the   perfeft  fecurity  in  which  they  enjoy 
lefs     confpicuous,    but   very    advantageous   fituations. 
Their  places  are,  in  exprefs  legal   tenure,  or   in    ef- 
fea,  all  of  them  fdr  life.     Whilft  the  firft  and  mod 
refpe6table   perfons  in   the    kingdom  are   toflfed  about 
like  tennis   balls,  the  fport  of  a  blind  and  infolent   ca- 
price, no  minifler  dares  even  to  caft  an  oblique   glance 
at  the  loweft  of  their  body.     If  an   attempt  be  made 
upon  one  of  this  corps,  immediately  he  flies  to  fanftuary, 
and   pretends  to  the  mod  inviolable  of  all    promifes. 
No   conveniency  of   public   arrangement   is   available 
to  remove  any  of  them  from  thefpecificfituation  he  holds  ; 
and  the  (lighted  attempt  upon  one  of  them,  by  the  mofl 
powerful  Minider,  is  a  ceatain  preliminary  to  his  own 
dedruftion. 

Confcious  of  their  independence,  they  bear  themfelves 
with  a  lofty  air  to  the  exterior  Miniders.  Like  Janifla- 
ries,  they  derive  a  kind  of  freedom  from  the  very  con- 
dition of  their  fervitude.  They  may  aft  jud  as  they 
pleafe  ;  provided  they  are  (rue  to  the  great  ruling  prin- 
ciple 
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ciple  of  their  inftltution.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  won- 
derful, that  people  fhould  be  fo  defirous  of  adding  thenn- 
leives  to  that  body,  in  which  they  may  poflefs  and  re- 
concile fatislaftions  the  moft  alluring,  and  feemingly  the 
rtfiol^  contradi£tory  ;  enjoying  at  once  all  the  fpirited 
picaiure  ot  independence,  and  all  the  grofs  lucre  and 
fat  emoluments  of  fervitude. 

Here  is  a  fketcli,  though  a  flight  one,  of  the  con- 
flitution,  laws,  and  policy,  of  this  new  Court  corpora- 
tion. The  name  by  which  they  chufe  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves,  is  that  of  King's  mcn^  or  the  King' s  frienas ,  by 
an  invidious  exclufion  of  the  reft  of  his  Majefty's  moft 
loyal  and  afFeftionate  fubjefts.  The  whole  fyftem, 
comprehending  the  exterior  and  interior  Adminiftra- 
tions,  is  commonly  called,  in  the  technical  language  of 
the  Court,  Double  Cabinet  j  in  French  or  EngUfli  as  you 
choofe  to  pronounce  it. 

Whether  all  this  be  a  vifion  of  a  dift,  acbed  brain,  or 
the  invention  of  a  malicious  heart,  or  a  real  faflion   in 
the  country,  muft  be  judged  by  the  appearances  which 
things  have  worn  for  eight  years  paft.     Thus   far  1  am 
certain,  that  there  is  not  a  (ingle  public  man,  in  or  out 
of  office,  who  has  not,  at  fome  time  or  other,  borne  tef- 
timony  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have  now  related.     In 
particu^r,  no  perfons  have  been  more  ftrong  in  their  af- 
iertions,  and    louder  and  more  indecent  in  their  com- 
plaints, than  thofe  who  compofe  all  the  exterior  part  of 
the  prefent  Adminiftration  ;    in  whole  time  that  fa£tion 
has  arrived  at  fuch  an  height  of  power,  and  of  boldnefs 
in  the  ufe  of  it,  as  may,  in  the  end,  perhaps    brings 
about  its  total  deftru£tion. 

It  is  true,  that  about  four  years  ago,  during  the 
adminiftration  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  carry  on  Government  without  their 
concurrence.  However,  this  was  ouly  a  tranfient  cloud  ; 
they  were  hid  but  for  a  moment ;  and  their  conftellatlon 
bla/,ed  out  with  greater  brightnefs,  and  a  far  more  vigor- 
ous influence,  fome  time  after  it  was  blown  over.  An  at- 
tempt was  at  that  time  made  (but  without  any  idea  of  pro- 
fcription)  to  break  their  corps,  to  difcountenance  their  doc- 
trines, to  revive  connexions  of  a  different  kind,  toreftorc 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Whigs,  to  reanimate 
the  caufc  of  Liberty  by  Minifterial  countenance  ;  and 
then  for  the  firfl  time  were  men  feen  attached  in  office  to 
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every  principle  they  had  maintained  in  oppofition.  No 
one  will  doubt,  th^t  fuch  men  were  abhorred  and  vio- 
lently oppofcd  by  the  Court  faftion,  and  that  fuch  a 
lyftem  could  have  but  a  Ihort  duration. 

It  may  appear  lomewhat  affefted,  that  in  fo  much  dif- 
couri'e  upon  this  extraordinary  party,  I  Ihould  fay  fo  lit- 
tle of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  is  the  fuppofed  head  of  it. 
But  this  was  neither  owing  to  afFe£tation  nor  inad- 
vertence. I  have  carefullv  avoided  the  introduction  of 
perfonal  reflections  of  any  kind.  Much  the  greater  part 
of  the  topicks  which  have  been  ufed  to  blacken  this  No- 
bleman, are  either  unjuH:  or  frivolous.  At  beft,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  give  the  refentment  of  this  bitter  ca- 
lamity a  wrong  diredion,  and  to  turn  a  public  grievance 
into  a  mean,  perlbnal,  or  a  dangerous  national  quarrel. 
Where  there  is  a  regular  fcheme  of  operations  carried  on, 
it  is  the  fyftem,  and  not  any  individual  perfon  who  a^s 
in  it,  that  is  truly  dangerous.  This  fyftem  has  not  rifen 
folely  from  the  ambition  of  Lord  Bute,  but  from  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  favoured  it,  and  from  an  indifference 
to  the  conftituiion  which  had  been  for  fomc  time  grow- 
ing among  our  gentry.  We  (liould  have  been  tried 
■with  it,  if  the  Earl  of  Bute  had  never  exifted  ;  and  it 
■will  want  neither  a  contriving  head  nor  aCtive  members, 
Avhen  the  Earl  of  Bute  exifts  no  longer.  It  is  not 
therefore,  to  rail  at  Lord  Bute,  but  firmly  to  embody 
againrt  this  Court  party  and  its  praftices,  which  can 
afford  us  any  profpeft  of  relief  in  our  prefent  condition. 

Another  motive  induces  me  to  put  the  perfonal  conH- 
deraiion  of  Lord  Bute  wholly  out  of  the  queflion.  He 
communicates  very  little  in  a  direft  manner  with  the 
gteater  part  of  our  men  of  bufinefs.  This  has  never 
been  his  cuftom.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  he  furrounds 
them  with  his  creatures.  Several  imagine  therefore, 
that  they  have  a  very  good  excufe  for  doing  all  the 
work  of  this  faftion,  when  they  have  no  perfonal  con- 
nexion with  Lord  Bute.  But  whoever  becomes  a  par- 
ty to  an  Adminiflration,  compofcd  of  infulatcd  indivi- 
duals, without  faith  plighted,  tie,  or  common  princi- 
ple ;  an  Adminiflration  conflitutionally  impotent  be- 
caufe  fupported  by  no  party  in  the  nation  ;  he  who  contri- 
butes to  deflroy  the  connexions  of  men  and  their  trufl 
in  one  another,  or  in  any  fort  to  throw  the  dependence 
«f  public  counfels  upon  private  will  and  favour,   polTi- 
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bly  may  h^ve  nothing  to  do  with  the  Earl  of  Bute.  It 
matters  little  whether  he  be  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of 
that  particular  perfon.  But  let  him  be  who  or  what  he 
will,  he  abets  a  faction  that  is  driving  hard  to  the  ruin 
of  his  country.  He  is  fapping  the  foundation  of  its 
liberty,  difturbing  the  fources  of  its  domeftic  tranquilli- 
ty, weakening  its  government  over  its  dependencies, 
degrading  it  from  all  its  importance  in  the  fyftem  of 
Europe. 

It  is  this  unnatural  infuHon  of  a  fyjiem  of  Favouritifm 
into  a  Government  which  in  a  great  part  of  its  con- 
ftitution  is  popular,  that  has  raifed  the  prefent  ferment 
in  the  nation.  The  people  without  £ntering  deeply  into 
its  principles  could  plainly  perceive  its  effefts,  in  much 
violence,  in  a  great  fpirit  of  innovation,  and  a  general  dif- 
order  in  all  the  functions  of  Government.  I  keep  my  eye 
folely  on  this  fyftem ;  if  I  fpeak  of  thofe  meafures  which 
have  arifen  from  it,  it  will  be  fo  far  only  as  they  illuf- 
trate  the  general  fcheme.  This  is  the  fountain  of  all 
thofe  bitter  waters  of  which,  through  an  hundred  differ- 
ent conduits,  we  have  drunk  until  we  are  ready  to 
burfl.  The  difcretionary  power  of  the  Crown  in  the 
formation  of  Miniftry,  abufed  by  bad  or  weak  men,  has 
given  rife  to  a  fyftem,  which,  without  direftly  violating 
the  letter  of  any  law,  operates  againft  the  fpirit  of  the 
whole  conftitution. 

A  plan  of  Favouritifm  for  our  executory  Government 
is  cffcntially  at  Variance  with  the  plan  of  our  Legifla- 
ture.  One  great  end  undoubtedly  of  a  mixed  Govern- 
ment like  ours,  compofed  of  Monarchy,  and  of  controls, 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  people  and  the  lower,  is  that 
the  Prince  fhall  not  be  able  to  violate  the  laws.  This 
is  ufeful  indeed  and  fundamental.  But  this,  even  at 
firft  view,  is  no  more  than  a  negative  advantage  ;  an 
armour  mcerly  defenfive.  It  is  therefore  next  in  order, 
and  equal  in  importance,  that  the  difcretionary  powers 
luhich  are  necejfarily  vejled  in  the  Men  arch,  -whether  for  the 
execution  of  the  lavus,  crfor  the  nomination  to  magifrucy  and 
office,  or  for  conducing  the  affairs  oj  peace  and  war,  or  for  or- 
dering the  revenue  f  jhoidd  ell  be  exercijed  upon  public  princi- 
ples and  national  grounds,  and  not  on  the  likings  or  prejudices, 
the  intrigues  or  policies  oJ  a  Court.  This,  I  faid,  is  equal 
in  importance  to  the  fecuring  a  Governinent  according 
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to  law.     The  laws  reach  but  a  very  little  way.     ConiH- 
tute  Governement  how  you  pleafe,  infinitely  ilie  great- 
er part  of  it  muft  depend  upon  the  cxerciie  of  the  pow- 
ers which  are  left  at  large  to  the  prudence  and  upright- 
nefs  of  Minifters  of  State.     Even  all  the  ul'e  and  poten- 
cy of  the  laws  depends  upon  them.  Without  them,  your 
Commonwealth  is  no  better  than  a  fcheme  upon  paper ; 
and   not  a  living,  ading,    efFe6tive  conftitution.     It  is 
poflible,  that  through  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  de- 
sign artfully  conduced,  Minifters  may  fufFer  one  part  of 
Xjovernment  to  languish,  another  to  be  perverted  from 
its  purpofes,  and  every  valuable  intereft  of  the  country 
to  fall  into  ruin  and  decay,  without  poflibility  of  fix- 
ing any  fingle  a£l  on  which  a  criminal  profecution  can 
be  juftly  grounded.     The  due  arrangement  of  men  in 
the   adtive  part  of  the  ftate,  far  from    being   foreign 
to   the  purpofes  of  a  wife  Government,  ought  to  be 
among  its  very  firft  and  deareft  obje£ls.     When  there- 
fore, the  abettors  of  the  new  fyftem  tell  us,  that  be- 
tween them  and   their  oppofers  there  is  nothing  but  a 
ilrugglc  for  power, ,  and  that  therefore  we  are  noways 
concerned  in  it  ;    we  muft  tell  thofe  who  have  the  im- 
(pudfnce  to  inlult  us  in  this  manner,  that  of  all  things 
"we  ought  to  be  the  moft  concerned,  who  and  what  fort 
of  men  they  are,  that  hold  the  truft  of  every  thing  that 
is   dear   to    us.     Nothing    can  render  this  a  point  of 
indifference  to  the  nation,  but  what  muft  either  ren- 
der us  totally  defperate,  or  footh  us  into  the  fecurity 
of   ideots.      We    muft   foften    into  a  credulity  below 
the  milkinefs  of    infancy,    to  think   all   men  virtuous. 
We  muft  be  tainted  with  a  malignity  truly  diabolical, 
to  believe  all  the  world  to  be  equally  wicked  and  cor- 
rupt.    Men  are  in  public  life  as  in  private,  fome  good, 
fome  evil.     The  elevation  of  the  one,  and   the  deprel- 
fion  of  the  other,  are  the  firft  objefts  of  all  true  policy. 
But  that  form  of  Government,  which  neither  in  its  di- 
rect inftitutions,    nor    in    their   immediate    tendency, 
has  contrived  to  throw  its  affairs  into  the  moft  truft- 
worthy  hands,  but  has  left  its  whole  executory  fyftem 
to  be  difpofed  ot   agreeably  to  the  uncontrolled  plea- 
lure  of  any  one  man,    however  excellent  or  virtuous, 
is  a   plan   of  polity  defedive  not  only  in  that  mem- 
ber,   but    conlequentially  erroneous  in    every  part   of 
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In  arbitrary  Governments,  the  conftitution  of  the 
Miniftry  follows  the  conftitution  of  the  Leglflature. 
Both  the  law  and  the  magiftrate  are  the  creatures  of 
Will.  It  muft  be  fo.  Nothing,  indeed,  will  appear 
more  certain,  on  any  tolerable  confideration  of  this 
matter,  than  that  every  fort  of  Government  ought  to  have 
its  Adminijiration  correjpondent  to  its  Legijlature.  If  it 
Ihould  be  otherwife,  things  muft  fall  into  11  n  hi- 
deous diforder.  The  people  of  a  free  common- 
wealth, who  have  taken  fuch  care  that  their  laws 
Ihould  be  the  refult  of  general  confent,  cannot  be  fo 
fenfelefs  as  to  fufFer  this  executory  fyftem  to  be  compo- 
fcd  of  perfons  on  whom  they  have  no  dependence, 
and  whom  no  proofs  of  the  publick  love  and  confidenpe 
have  recommended  to  thofe  powers,  upon  the  ufe  of 
which  the  very  being  of  the  State  depends. 

The  popular  eleftion  of  magiftrates,  and  popular 
diipofition  of  rewards  and  honours,  is  one  of  the  firft 
advantages  of  a  free  State.  Without  it,  or  fomething 
equivalent  to  it,  perhaps  the  people  cannot  long  enjoy  the 
fubftance  of  freedom ;  certainly  none  of  the  vivifying 
energy  of  good  Government.  The  frame  of  our  Com- 
monwealth did  not  admit  of  fuch  an  a£lual  eleflion  :  but 
it  provided  as  well,  and  (while  the  fpirit  of  the  coHt- 
ftitution  is  preferved)  better  for  rll  the  efFefite  of  it  than 
by  the  method  of  fuffjragc  in  any  democratic  State 
whatfoever.  It  had  always,  until  of  late,  been  held 
the  firft  duty  of  Parliament,  to  rejufe  to  Jupport  Govern- 
ment ^  until  power  ivas  in  the  bands  of  perfons  who  were 
acceptable  to  the  people,  or  while  fusions  predominated 
in  the  Court  in  which  the  nation  had  no  confidence.  Thus  all 
the  good  effcfls  of  popular  eleftion  were  fuppofed  to  be 
fecuredtous,  without  the  mifchiefs  attending  ;jn  per^ 
petual  intrigue,  and  a  diftinft  canvas  for  every  particu- 
lar office  throughout  the  body  of  the  people.  Thii 
was  the  moft  noble  and  refined  part  of  our  conftitution 
The  people,  by  their  rtprefcntativcs  and  grandv^^ti 
were  intruded  with  a  dtllbtrative  power  in  makintr 
laws  ;  the  King  with  the  controul  of  his  negative.  1"hu 
King  was  iniiufted  with  the  deliberative  choice  and  thr. 
cle6tion  to  ofticc  ;  the  people  h:id  the  negative  in  a  Par- 
liamentary rcliiful  to  fupport.  Formerly  this  power  ol 
control  was  what  kept  Miniftcrs  in  awe  of  Parliaments, 
And  Parliament?  in  reverence  wiili  the  people.     If  the 
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life  of  this  power  of  control  on  the  fyflem  and  per fons 
of  Adminifiration  is  gone,  every  thing  is  loft,  Parlia- 
ment and  all.  We  may  allure  ourfelves,  that  if  Parlia- 
ment will  tamely  fee  evil  men  take  pofleffion  of  all  the 
flrong-holds  of  their  country,  and  allow  them  time  and 
means  to  fortify  themfelves,  under  a  pretence  of  givinj^ 
them  a  fair  trial,  and  upon  a  hope  of  difcovering, 
whether  they  will  not  be  reformed  by  power,  and 
whether  their  meafureswill  not  be  better  than  their  mo- 
rals, fuch  a  Parliament  will  give  countenance  to  their 
meafures  alfo,  whatever  that  Parliament  may  pictcnd, 
and  whatever  thofe  meafures  may  be. 

Every  good  political  inftitution  muft  have  a  preven- 
tive operation  as  well  as  a  remedial.  It  ought  to  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  exclude  bad  men  from  Govern- 
ment, and  not  to  trurt  for  the  fafety  of  the  State  to  fub- 
fcquent  punilhment  alone  :  punilhment,  which  has  ever 
been  tardy  and  uncertain  ;  and  which,  when  power  is 
fufFered  in  bad  hands,  may  chance  to  fall  rather  on  the 
injured  than  the  criminal. 

Before  men  are  put  forward  into  the  great  trufts  of 
the  ftate,  they  ought  by  their  condufl  to  have  obtained 
fuch  a  degree  of  eftimation  in  their  country,  as  may  be 
fome  fort  of  pledge  and  fecurity  to  the  publick,  that 
they  will  not  abufe  thofe  trufts.  It  is  no  mean  fecu- 
rity for  a  proper  ufe  of  power,  that  a  man  has  fhewn 
by  the  general  tenor  of  his  adions,  that  the  afFe^lion, 
the  good  opinion,  the  confidencej  of  his  fellow  citizens 
have  been  among  the  principal  objefts  of  his  life  ;  and 
that  he  has  owed  none  of  the  gradations  of  his  power 
or  fortune  to  a  fettled  contempt  or  occafional  forfeiture 
of  their  efteem. 

That  man  who  before  he  comes  into  power  has  no 
friends,  or  who  coming  into  power  is  obliged  to  defert 
his  friends,  or  who  lofing  it  has  no  friends  to  fympa- 
thize  with  him  ;  he  who  has  no  fway  among  any  part 
of  the  landed  or  commercial  intereft,  but  whofe  whole 
importance  has  begun  with  his  office,  and  is  fure  to  end 
with  it  ;  is  a  perfon  who  ought  never  to  be  fufFered  by 
a  controlling  Parliament  to  continue  in  any  of  thpfe 
lituations  which  confer  the  lead  and  direction  of  all  our 
public  affairs ;  becaufe  fuch  a  man  has  no  connexion  with 
ihc  intcrefl  of  the  people, 
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Thofe  knots  or  cabals  of  men  who  have  got  together, 
avowedly  without  any  public  principle,  in  order  to  fell 
their  conjunfl:  iniquity  at  the  higher  rate,  and  aie 
therefore  univerfally  odious,  ought  never  to  be  fuffered 
to  domineer  in  the  State  ;  becaufe  they  have  no  con- 
nexion ivitb  the  jentiments  and  opinions  of  the  people. 

Thefe  are  confiderations  which  in  my  opinion  en- 
force the  neceflity  of  having  fome  better  reafon,  in  a 
free  country,  and  a  free  Parliament,  for  fupporting  the 
Minifters  of  the  Crown,  than  that  (hort  one,  That  the 
King  has  thought  proper  to  appoint  them.  There  is  feme- 
thing  very  courtly  in  this.  But  it  is  a  principle  preg- 
nant with  all  forts  of  mifchief,  in  a  conftitution  like 
ours,  to  turn  the  views  of  aftive  men  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  Court.  Whatever  be  the  road  to  power, 
that  is  the  road  which  will  be  trod.  If  the  opinion  of 
the  country  be  of  no  ufe  as  a  means  of  power  or  con- 
fideration,  the  qualities  which  ufujilly  procure  that  opi- 
nion will  be  no  longer  cultivated.  And  whether  it  will 
be  right  in  a  ftate,  fo  popular  in  its  conftitution  as  ours, 
to  leave  ambition  without  popular  motives,  and  to  trufl: 
all  to  the  operation  of  pure  virtue  in  the  minds  of  Kings 
and  Minifters,  and  public  men,  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the 
judgment  and  good  fenfe  of  the  people  of  England. 

Cunning  men  are  here  apt  to  break  in,  and,  without 
direftly  controverting  the  principle,  to  raife  objections 
from  the  difficulty  under  which  the  fovereign  la- 
bouis,  to  diftinguifti  tl  e  genuine  voice  and  fentiments 
of  his  people,  from  the  clamour  of  a  faction,  by  which 
it  is  fo  eafily  counterfeited.  The  nation,  they  fay, 
is  generally  divided  into  parties,  with  views  and  paf- 
fions  utterly  irreconcileable.  If  the  King  ftiould  put 
his  affairs  into  the  hands  oi  any  one  of  them,  he 
is  fure  to  difguft  the  reft  ;  if  he  fele6l  particular  men 
from  among  them  all,  it  is  an  hazard  that  he  dif- 
gufts  them  all.  Thofe  who  are  left  out,  however 
divided  before,  will  foon  run  into  a  body  cf  oppofi- 
tion  ;  which,  being  acolle6tion  of  many  difcontents  in- 
to one  focus,  will  without  doubt  be  hot  and  violent 
enough.  Fadion  will  make  its  cries  refound  through 
the  nation,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  a  uproar,  when 
by  far  the  majority,  and  much  the  better  part,  will 
ftem  for  a  while  as  it  were  annihilated  by  the  quiet,  in 
which  their  virtue  and  moderation  incline  them  to  enjoy 
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the  bkfTings  of  Government.     Befidcs  that  the  opinion 
ot  the  mccr  vulgar  is  a  mifcrable  rule  even  with  regard 
to  themlelves,  on  account  of  their  violence  and  inftabi- 
lity.     So  that  if  you  were  to  gratify  them  in  their  hu- 
mour tc-dav,  that  very  gratification  would  be  a  ground 
of  tlieir  diffiiisfaflion  on   the  next.     Now  as  all  thcfc 
rules  of  public  opinion  are  to  be  collefted  with  great 
difficulty,    and   to   be  applied  with   equal    uncertainty 
as  to  the  effect,  what  better  can  a  King  of  England  do, 
than  to  employ  fuch  men  as  he  finds  to  have  views  and 
inclinations  moft  conformable  to  his  own;  who  are  Icaft 
infected  with   pride  and   fclf-will,  and   who   are    lead 
moved  by  fuch  popular  humours  as  are  perpetually  tra- 
vcrfing  his  defigns,  and  dlfturbing  his  fervice  ;    truftin^ 
that,  when  he  means  no  ill  to  his  people,  he  will  be 
fuppcrtcd  in  his  appointments,  whether  he  choofcs  to 
keep  or  to  change,  as  his  private  judgment  or  his  plea- 
fure  leads  him  ?    He  will  find  a  fure  refource  in  the  real 
weight  and  influence  of  the  Crown,  when  it  is  not  fuf- 
fered  to  become  an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  a  faflion. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  lay  that  there  is  nothing  at  a!l 
in  this  mode  of  rcafoning;  bccaufe  1  will  not  aflert,  lh::i 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the   art  of  Government.     Un- 
doubtedly the  very  befl  Adminiftralion   mufl  cncoL'nttr 
a  great  deal  of  oppofiiion  ;  and  the  very  worft  will  find 
more  fuppoit  than  it   dcferves.     Sufficient  ajipuaranccs 
will  never  be  wanting  to  thofe  who  have  a  miinl  to  de- 
ceive thcmfelves.     It  is  a  fallacy  in   ccnftant  ufc  with 
thofe  who  would  level  all  things,  and  confound    ripht 
•with  wrong,  to  inTift   upon   the  inconvcnicicics  which 
aie  attached  to  every  choice,  without  taking  IntoconH- 
deration  the  different  weight  and  confcqucncc  of   thoic 
inconveniencies.     The  queilion  is  not  concerning  abjo- 
lute  difcontent  or  pcrfcd  fatisfaflion   in  Government ; 
neither  of  wliich  can  be  pure  and  unmixed  at  any  time, 
or  unon  any  fyllcm.     The  controverfy  is  about  that  de- 
gree of  good  humour  in  the  people,  which  inay  poffibiy 
he  attr^incd,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  looked  for.    While 
fon^c  politicians  may  be  waiting  to  know  whether  the 
ientl'  of  every  individual   l,c  againft  them,  accurately 
dircuiguilhing  the  vulgar  frcm   the   better  fort,  drawing 
lines  between  the  entcrpri/es  of  a  fi^ton  and  the  cfiV.ru 
v\  a  people,  they  may  chance  to  fee  the  Government, 
which  tj-.cy  are  fj   nicely  weighing,  nm\  dividing,  and 
diam-uifi^inL^,  tun:l;Iu   to   ilic'  ground   in  the  midd  of 
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their  wife  deliberation.  Prudent  men,  when  fo  great 
an  obje6l  as  the  fecurity  of  Government,  or  even  its 
jieace,  is  at  Hake,  will  not  run  the  rifque  of  a  decifion 
which  may  be  fatal  to  it.  They  who  can  read  the  po- 
litical Iky  will  fee  an  hurricane  in  a  cloud  no  bigget  than 
an  hand  at  the  very  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  will  run 
into  the  firft  harbour.  No  lines  can  be  laid  down  for 
civil  or  political  wifdom.  They  are  a  matter  incapable 
of  exaft  definition.  But,  though  no  man  can  draw  a 
ftroke  between  the  confines  of  day  and  night,  yet  light 
and  dcirknefs  are  upon  the  whole  tolerably  diftinguilli- 
able.  Nor  will  it  be  impoflible  for  a  Prince  to  find  out 
fuch  a  mode  of  Government,  and  fuch  perfons  to  admi- 
nifter  it,  as  will  give  a  great  degree  of  content  to  his 
people ;  without  any  curious  and  anxious  refearch  for 
that  abftraft,  univerfal,  perfe6t  harmony,  which  while 
he  is  feeking,  he  abandons  thofe  means  of  ordinary  tran- 
quillity which  are  in  his  power  without  any  refearch  at  all. 

It  is  not  more  the  duty  than  it  is  the  intereft  of  a 
Prince,  to  aim  at  giving  tranquillity  to  his  Government. 
But  ihofe  who  advife  him  may  have  an  intereft  in  dif- 
order  and  confufion.  If  the  opinion  of  the  people  is 
againft  them,  they  will  naturally  wifli  that  it  lliould 
have  no  prevalence.  Here  it  is  that  the  people  muft  on 
their  part  fhew  themfelves  fenfible  of  their  own  value. 
Their  whole  importance,  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  af- 
terwards their  whole  freedom,  is  at  ftake.  Their  free- 
dom cannot  long  furvive  their  importance.  Here  it  is 
that  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  kingdom,  the  great 
peers,  the  leading  landed  gentlemen,  the  opulent  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  the  fubftantial  yeomanry, 
muft  interpofe,  to  refcue  their  Prince,  themfelves,  and 
their  pofterity. 

We  arc  at  prcfcnt  at  iflue  upon  this  point.  We  are 
in  the  great  crifis  of  this  contention  ;  and  the  part  which 
men  take  one  way  or  other,  will  ferve  to  difcriminate 
their  chara6ters  and  their  principles.  Until  the  mutter 
is  decided,  the  country  will  remain  in  its  prefcnt  confu- 
fion. For  while  a  fyftcm  of  Adminiftraiion  is  attempt- 
ed, entirely  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and 
not  conformable  lo  the  plan  ol  tiieir  Government,  every 
thing  muft  neceflurily  be  difordered  lor  a  time,  until 
tliis  iyllcm  dtftroys  ihe  conftiiution,  or  the  conftitutioa 
rets  the  better  of  ti;:i;  fyfttm. 
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There  i$,  in  my  opinion,  a  peculiar  venom  and  ma- 
lignity  in  this    political   diftemper    beyond  any    that 
I  hsive  heard  or  read  of.    In  former  times  the  projeQors 
of  arbitrary  Government  attacked  only  the  liberties  of 
their  country  ;    a  defign   furely  mifchievous  enough  to 
have  fatisfied  a  mind  of  the  moll  unruly  ambition.    But 
a  fyfterp  unfavourable  to  freedom  may  be  fo  formed,  as 
confiderably  to  exalt  the  grandeur  of  the  State  ;    and 
men  may  find  in  the  pride  and  fplendour  of  that  profpe- 
rity  foine  fort  of  confolation  for   the  lofs  of  their  folid 
privileges.     Indeed  the   incrcafe  of  the  power  of  the 
State  has  often  been  urged  by  artful  men,  as  a  pretext 
for  fome  abridgement  of  the  public  liberty.     But  the 
fcheme  of  the  junto  under  eonfideration,  not  only  ftrikes 
a  palfy  into  every  nerve  of  our  free  conftitution,  but  in 
the  fame  degree  benumbs  and  ftupifies  the  whole  exe- 
cutive power  ;    rendering  Government  in  all  its   grand 
operations    languid,    uncertain,    ineffective ;     making 
IMinifters  fearful  of  attempiing,  and  incapable  of  execu- 
ting any  uk  ul  plan  of  domeftic  arrangement,  or  of  fo- 
reign politicks.     It  tends  to  produce  neither  the  fecurity 
of  a  fret  Government,  nor  the  energy  of  a   Monarcliy 
that  is  abiokite.     Accordingly  the  Crown  has  dwindled 
away,  in  proportion  to  the  unnatural  and  turgid  growth 
of  this  excrtfcence  on  the  Court. 

The  interior  Miniftry  are  fenfible,  that  war  is  a  fitua- 
tion  which  fets  in  its  full  light  the  value  of  the  hearts  of 
a  people  ;  and  they  well  know,  that  the  beginning  of 
the  importance  of  the  people  muft  be  the  end  of  theirs. 
For  this  reafon  they  difcover  upon  all  occafions  the  ut- 
moCi  fear  of  every  thing,  which  by  poflibility  may  lead 
to  fuch  an  event.  I  do  net  mean  that  they  manifeft  any 
of  that  pious  fear  which  is  backward  to  commit  the 
fafety  of  the  country  to  the  dubious  experiment  of  war. 
Such  a  fear,  being  the  tender  ftnfation  of  virtue,  exci- 
ted, as  it  is  regulated,  by  reafon,  frequently  Ihews  itfelf 
in  a  ieafonaWle  boldnefs,  which  keeps  danger  at  a  diftance, 
by  fceming  to  defpife  it.  Their  fear  betrays  to  the  firrt 
glance  of  the  eye,  its  true  caufe,  and  its  real  objed-. 
Foreign  powers,  confident  in  the  knowledge  of  their  cha- 
ra£ler,  have  not  fcruplcd  to  violate  the  moft  folemn 
treaties;  and,  in  defiance  of  them,  to  make  conquefls, 
ill  liic  nildil  of  a  general  peace,  and  in  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope. Such  was  the  conuueft  of  Corfica,  by  the  profef- 
iul   erscr.iies  of  the   fVccdum    of  mankind,  in   defiance 
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of  thofe  who  were  formerly  its  profefled  d^Fendi^rs; 
We  have  had  juft  claims  upon  the  fame  powers; 
rights  which  ought  to  have  been  facred  to  ihehi 
as  well  as  to  us,  as  they  had  their  origin  in  our 
lenity  and  generofity  towards  France  and  Spain  ih 
the  day  of  their  great  humiliation.  Such  I  catt  the 
ranfom  of  Manilla,  and  the  demand  on  France  for 
the  Eaft  India  prifoners.  But  thefe  powers  put  a  Jufl: 
confidence  in  their  refource  of  the  douhU  Cabinet.  Thefe 
demands  (one  of  them  at  kafl)  are  haftening  fafl  towards 
an  acquittal  by  prefcription.  Oblivion  begins  to  fpread  her 
cobwebs  over  all  our  fpirited  rcmonftrances.  Some  of  the 
moft  valuable  branches  of  our  trade  are  alfo  on  the  point 
of  perifhing  from  the  fame  caufc.  I  do  not  mean  thofe 
branches  which  bear  without  tiie  hand  of  the  vine-dref- 
fcr ;  I  mean  thofe  which  the  policy  of  treaties  had  for- 
merly fecured  to  us ;  I  mean  to  mark  and  diftinguifh  the 
trade  of  Portugal,  the  lofs  of  wliich,  and  the  power  of 
the  cabal,  have  one  and  the  fame  aera. 

If  by  any  chance  the  Miniftcrs,  who  ftand  before  the 
curtain,  poflefs  or  &ffc6l  any  fplrit,  it  makes  little  or  no 
impreffion.  Foreign  Courts  and  Minifters,  who  were 
among  the  firft  to  difcover  and  to  profit  by  this  invention 
of  the  doiihle  Cabinet ^  attend  very  little  to  their  remon- 
ftrai.c:s.  They  know  that  thofe  fhadows  of  Minifters 
have  notiiing  to  do  in  the  ultimate  difpofal  of  things. 
Jealo'.ifits  and  animofities  are  feduloufly  nourifhed  in  the 
outward  Adrniniivration,  and  j-.ave  '-en  even  cor.fidcrj.-d 
as  a  caufu  fine  qua  non  in  its  con iViiun on  :  ther.cc  foreign 
Courts  have  a  certainty,  that  no'hli:^  Cii:.  be  done  by 
common  counfc I  in  this  nation.  If  one  of  thofe  Mini- 
fters  officially  takes  up  a  bufini-'  with  fpirit,  it  ferves  only 
the  better  to  fignalize  the  mc; unefs  of  the  rtft,  ami  rhe 
difcord  of  them  all.  His  collogues  in  office  are  in  hafte 
to  fhakc  him  off,  and  to  diiclaim  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. Of  this  nature  was  that  allonifhing  tranfaflion, 
in  which  Lord  Rochford,  our  Ambaflador  at  Paris,  rc- 
monftrated  againft  the  attempt  upon  Corfica,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  dire6t  authority  from  Lord  Shelburne.  This 
remonftrance  the  French  Minifter  treated  with  the  con- 
tempt that  was  natural;  as  he  was  aflured,  from  the  Am- 
baffador  of  his  Court  to  ours,  that  thefe  orders  of  Lord 
Shelburne  were  not  fupported  by  the  rejil  of  the  (I  had 
like  to  have  faid  Britifli)  Adminiftration.  Lord  Rochford, 
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a  man  of  fpirit,  could  not  endure  this  fituation.  The  ccr~ 
fequences  were,  however,  curious.  He  returns  from  Pa- 
ris, and  comes  home  full  of  anger.  Lord  Shelburre, 
■who  gave  the  orders,  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  fcals.  Lord 
Rochford,  who  obeyed  thcfe  orders,  receives  them.  He 
goes,  however,  into  another  department  of  the  Aime  of- 
fice, that  he  might  rot  be  obliged  officially  to  acquiefcc 
in  one  fttuation  under  what  he  had  ofllcially  remonftra- 
tcd  againft  in  another.  At  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Choifeul 
confidered  this  office  arrangement  as  a  compliment  to 
him  :  here  it  was  fpoke  of  as  an  attention  to  the  delicacy 
of  Lord  Rochford.  But  whether  the  comi>liment  was  to 
one  or  both,  to  this  nation  it  was  the  fame.  By  this  tran- 
fa£tion  the  condition  of  our  Court  lay  expofed  in  all  its 
nakedncfs.  Our  office  corrcfpondence  has  loft  all  pretence 
to  authenticity  ;  Britifh  policy  is  brought  into  derifion  in 
thofe  nations,  that  awhile  ago  trembled  at  the  power  of 
cur  arms,  whilft  they  looked  up  with  confidence  to  the 
equity,  firmncfs,  and  candour,  which  flione  in  all  our  ne- 
gotiations. I  reprefcnt  this  matter  exactly  in  the  light 
in  which  it  has  been  univcrfally  received. 

Such  has  been  the  afpe6:  of  our  foreign  politicks,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  Hotihle  Cabinet.  With  fuch  an  ar- 
rangement at  Court,  it  is  impolTible  it  fliould  have  been 
otherwife.  Nor  is  it  poffible  that  thisfcheme  fhould  have 
a  better  efteft  upon  the  government  of  our  dependencies, 
the  firft,  the  dearcft,  and  moft  delicate  obje61:s,  of  the  in- 
terior policy  of  this  empire.  The  Colonies  know,  that 
Adminiftration  Is  frparatcd  from  the  Court,  divided  with- 
in itfelf,  and  detefted  by  the  nation.  The  double  Cabinet 
has,  in  both  the  parts  of  it,  (hewn  the  moft  malignant 
difpofitions  towards  them,  without  being  able  to  do  them 
the  fmalleft  mifchief. 

They  are  convinced,  by  fufficient  experience,  that  no 
plan,  either  of  lenity  or  rigour,  can  be  purfued  with  uni- 
formity and  perfeverance.  Therefore  they  turn  their 
eyes  entirely  from  Great  Britain,  where  they  have  nei- 
ther dependence  on  friendlhip,  nor  apprehenfion  from 
enmity.  They  look  to  themfelves,  and  their  own  ar- 
rangements. They  grow  every  day  into  alienation  from 
this  country ;  and  whilft  they  are  becoming  difconneaed 
with  our  Government,  we  have  not  the  confolation  to 
find,  that  they  are  even  friendly  in  their  new  inde- 
pendence.    Nothing  can  equal  the  futility,  the  weak- 
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nefs,  the  rafhncfs,  the  timidity,  the  perpetual  contra- 
didlion  ill  the  management  of  our  affairs  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  A  volume  might  be  written  on  this 
melancholic  fubjc£l  ;  but  it  were  better  to  leave  it 
entirely  to  the  reflexions  of  the  reader  himfelf  than  not 
to  treat  it  in  the  extent  it  deferves. 

In  what  manner  our  domtftic  oeconomy  is  affe^ed 
by  this  fyftem,  it  is  needlefs  to  explain.  It  is  the  per- 
petual fubjefit  of  their  own  complaints. 

The  Court   party    refolvc    the    whole   into    faction. 
Having  fuid  fomcthing  before  upon  this  fubjedV,  I  fliall 
only  obferve    here,  that  when  they   give   this  account 
of  the  prevalence   of  fa£lion,    they    prefent    no    very 
favourable  afpeftof  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
own    Government.     They  may  be    affured,  that  how- 
ever they  amufe  themfelves  with  a  variety  of  projc6\s  for 
i'ubllituting    fomething  tlfe   in   the  place    of  that  great 
and  only   foundation   of  Government,    the   confidence 
of  the  people,  every  attempt  will  but  make  their  condi- 
tion worfe.      When  men  imagine  that  their  food  is  only 
a   cover  for  poifon,  and  when    they   neither   love  nor 
truft  the  hand  that    ferves    it,  it  is   not   the   name    of 
the  roaft  beef  of  Old  England,  that  will  perfuade  ihem 
to  fit  down  to  the  table  that  is   fpread  for  them.     When 
the  people  concave  that  laws,  and  tribunals,  and  even 
popular  affemblies,  are  perverted  from  the  ends  of  their 
inlVitution,  they    find    in    thofe   names  of  degenerated 
eftablifliments  only  new  motives  to  difcontent.     Thofe 
bodies,  which  when  full  of  life  and  beauty,  lay  in  their 
arms,  and  were  their  joy   and  comfort,  when  dead  and 
putrid,  become  but   the  more  loathfome  from    remem- 
brance of   former  endearments.     A   fullen   gloom,  and 
furious   difoider  prevail    by    fits  ;  the   nation    lofes  its 
relifh  fur  peace  and  profperity,  as  it  did  in  that  feafon 
of  fulnefs    which  opened   our  troubles  in  the  time  of 
Charles    the    Firft.     A   fpecies    of  men   to    whom  a 
ftate  of  order  would  become  a  fentence  of  obfcurity, 
are  nouriflied   into  a  dangerous  magnitude   by  the  heat 
of  inteftine   difturbanccs  ;     and   it    is   no   wonder  that, 
i)y    a    fort    of    finifter   piety,    they    cherifh,    in    their 
turn,  the    difordcrs   which  are   the    parents  of  all  their 
conlequence.     Superficial   oblcrvers  confider  fuch   pcr- 
fons  as    the   caufe  of  the   public   uneafinefs,  when,  in 
truth,  they   are   nothing  more  than    the   effe«5l    of  it. 
Good  men  look  upon  thisdiilradcdfcene  with  forrow  and 
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indignation.     Their  hands  are  tied  behind  them.      They 
are  defpoiled   of  all  the  power    which   might   enable 
them   to  reconcile '  the   ftrength  of  Government  with 
the  rights  of  the  people.     They  ftand  in  a  moft  dif- 
treflTing  alternative.     But  in   the  ele6tion  among  evils 
they  hope  better  things  from  temporary  confufion,  than 
from    eftablifhed  fervitude.     In   the    mean    time,    the 
voice  of  law   is   not  to  be  heard.     Fierce    licentiouf- 
refs   begets  violent   reftraints.     1  he   military    arm    is 
the    fole   reliance  ;    and  then,    call    your   conftitution 
what  you  pleafc,  it  is    the   fword  that   governs.     The 
civil  power,  like  every  other  that  calls  in   the  aid  of  an 
ally    ftronger   than  itielt,  perifhes   by  the  afliftance   it 
receives.     But  the  contiivers  of  this  fcheme  of  Govern- 
ment will  not  truft  folely  to  the  military  power  ;  be- 
caufe  they  are  cunning  men.     Their  reftlefs  and  crooked 
fpirit  drives   them  to  rake  in   the  dirt  of  every  kind 
of  expedient.     Unable  to  rule  the  multitude,  they  en- 
deavour to  raife  divifions  amongft  them.     One  mob  is 
hired   to  deftroy   another  ;    a  procedure  which  at  once 
encourages  the  boldnefs  of  the  populace   and  juftly  in- 
creafes  their  difcontent.   Men  become  penfioners  of  ftate 
on  account  of  their  abilities  in   the  array  of  riot,    and 
the  dilcipline  of  confufion.     Government  is  put  under 
the  difgraceful   receflfity  of  proteding  from  the  feve- 
rity   of  the  laws  that   very    licentioufnefs,  which    the 
laws  had  been  before  violated  to  reprefs.     Every  thing 
partakes  of  the  original  diforder.     Anarchy   predomi- 
nates  without  freedom,  and  fervitude  without   fubmif- 
fion    or   fubordination.      Thefe  are    the   confequcnces 
inevitable    to  our   public  peace,    from   the  fcheme   ot 
rendering   the  executory  Government  at  once  odious 
and  feeble  ;  of  freeing  adminiftration  from   the  confti- 
tutional    and   falutary  control  of   Parliament,  and    in- 
venting for  it  a  new  control ^  unknown  to  the  conftitu- 
tion, an   interior  Cabinet  \  which  brings  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  Government  into  confufion  and  contempt. 

After  having  ftated,  as  fliorlly  as  I  am  able,  the  ef- 
fefts  of  this  fyftem  on  our  foreign  affairs,  on  the  po- 
licy of  our  Government  with  regard  to  our  dependen- 
cies, and  on  the  interior  oeconomy  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  there  remains  only,  in  this  part  of  my 
defign,  to  fay  fomething  of  the  grand  principle  which 
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firft  recommended  this  fyftem  at  Court.  The  pretence 
was,  to  prevent  the  King  from  being  enflavedby'a  fafti- 
on,  and  made  a  prifoner  in  his  clofet.  This  fcheme 
might  have  been  expefted  to  anfwcr  at  leaft  its  o.vii 
end,  and  to  indemnify  the  King,  in  his  perfonal  capa- 
city, for  all  the  confufion  into  which  it  has  thrown  his 
Government.  But  has  it  in  reality  anfwered  this  pur- 
pofe  ?  I  am  fure,  if  it  had,  every  affeftionate  fubjedft 
would  have  one  motive  for  enduring  with  patience  all 
the  evils  which  attend  it. 

In  order  to  come  at  the  truth  in  this  m?.ttcr,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  confider  it  fomewhat  in  detail.  I  fpeak 
here  of  the  King,  and  not  of  the  Crown  ;  the  inlerefrs 
of  which  we  have  already  touched.  Independent  of  that 
greatnefs  which  a  King  polTefles  meerly  by  being  a  re- 
prefentative  of  the  national  dignity,  the  things  in  whicli 
he  may  have  an  individual  intcrefl:  feem  to  be  thcic  : 
wealth  accumulated  ;  wealth  fpent  in  magnificence, 
plealure,  or  beneficence  ;  perlonal  rcfpc6t  and  at- 
tention ;  and  above  all,  private  eafe  and  rcpofe  of  mind. 
Thefe  compofe  the  inventory  of  profperous  eircumftan- 
ces,  whether  they  regard  a  Prince  or  a  fubjeft  ;  their 
enjoyments  differing  only  in  the  fcale  upon  which  they 
are  formed. 

Suppofe  then  we  were  to  afk,  whether  the  King  has 
been  richer  than  his  predecclTors  in  accumulated  wealth, 
fince  the  eftablifliment  of  the  plan  of  Favouritifm  ?  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  picture  of  royal  indi- 
gence which  our  Court  has  prefcnted  until  this  year, 
has  been  truly  humiliating.  Nor  has  it  ben  relieved 
from  this  unleemly  diftrefs,  but  by  means  which  liave 
hazarded  the  affcdion  of  the  people,  and  Ihakcn  their 
confidence  in  Parliament.  If  the  public  treafures  had 
been  exhaufted  in  magnificence  and  fplendour,  this  dif- 
trefs would  have  been  accounted  for,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  jufiified.  Nothing  would  be  more  unworthy  of 
this  nation,  than  with  a  mean  and  mechanical  rule,  to 
mete  out  the  fplendour  of  the  Crown.  Indeed  I  have 
found  very  few  perfons  diipofed  to  fo  ungenerous  a 
procedure.  But  the  generality  of  people,  it  mufl 
be  confcfTed,  do  feel  a  good  deal  mortified,  when  they 
compare  the  wants  of  the  Court  with  its  expences. 
They  do  not  behold  the  caufc  of  this  diftrefs  in  any 
part  of  the  apparatus  of  royal  magnificence.    In  all  this, 
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thev  fee  nothing  but  the  operations  of  parfimony,  at- 
tended with  all  the  confequences  of  profufion.  Nothing 
expended,  nothing  faved.  Their  wonder  is  increafed 
l>v  their  knowledge,  that  be  fides  the  revenue  fettled  on 
his  Majcily's  Civil  Lilt  to  the  amount  of  800,000/.  a 
)far,  he  has  a  farther  aid,  from  a  large  penfion  lift, 
near  90,000/.  a  year,  in  Ireland  ;  from  the  produce  of 
the  Dutchy  of  j.ancaftcr  (which  we  are  told  has  been 
greatly  improved  ;)  from  the  revenue  of  the  Dutchy 
of  Cornwall  ;  from  the  American  quit-rents  ;  from  the 
fiur  and  a  half  per  cent,  duty  in  the  Leeward  Iflands  ; 
this  hift  worth  to  be  fure  confKkTably  more  than  40,000/. 
a  year.  The  whole  is  ccitainly  not  much  lliort  of  a 
million  annually. 

']  lufc   are   revenues  within  the  knowledge  and  cog- 
ni'-ncc  of  cur  national  Councils.     We  have  no  diretl 
right   to  examine   into  the  receipts  from  his  Majcfty's 
German  l>)minions,  and  the  Biflioprick  of  Ofnabrug. 
'I'his  is  unqueftionably  true.  But  that  which  is  not  with- 
in the  province  of  Parliament,  is  yet  within  the  Iphcrc 
of  every  man's  own  rcfleOion.     If  a  foreign  Prince  re- 
fu'cd  .imongrt  u<;,  the  ftate  of  his  revenues  could  not  fail 
of  becoming   the   fiibjccSt  of  our   fpeculation.      Filled 
V  ith  an  .".nxious  concern  for  whatever  regards  the  welfare 
of  our  Sovereign,  it  is   impoffible,    in   confidering'  the 
mifrrable  circumllanccs  into  which  he  has  been  brought, 
t'lat  iliis  obvious  tcnick  fhould  be  entirely  pafied   over. 
'Jherc  is  an  opinion  univerfal,  that  thefe  revenues  pro- 
diicc   fomcihini!;  not  inconfiderable,  clear  of  all  charges 
and   cftablifhnitnl^     This  produce   the   people  do  not 
believe  to  be  hoarded,  nor  perceive  to  be  fpent.     It   is 
i-cccuntcd  for  m  tbo  only  manner  it  can,  by  fuppofing 
that   it   ib   drawn   away,  for  the  fiipport  of  that  Court 
f;-.fhion,  which,   wliilft  it  diftrcfles    the    nation,  impo- 
vtrilhes  the  Prince  in  everyone  of  his  refources.     J  once 
iv.ore  caution  the  reader,  that  I  do  not  urge  this  confi- 
dcraticn  concerning  the  foreign  revenue,  as  if  I  fuppo- 
fed  we  had  a  dirett  right  to  examine   into  the  expendi- 
tu.e  of  any  part  of  it ;  but  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  (hew- 
)ng  how  little  this  fyftem  of  Favouritifm   has  been  ad- 
viniingcous  to   the  Monarch  himfelf;    which,  without 
magnificence,  has  funk  him  into  a  ftate  of  unnatural  po- 
VLitv  ;    at  the  iame  time  that  he  pofleflcd  every  means 
nl  afilucnce,  from  ample   revenues,  both   in  this  coun- 
try, ai-d  m  ether  parts  of  his  dominions. 
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Has  this  fyftem  provulcd  better  for  the  treatment: 
becoming  his  high  and  facreci  chnrricler,  and  fe- 
cured  the  King  from  thoto  dirjnilis  attached  to  the 
recefTjty  of  employing  men  who  arc  not  perfonallv 
agreeable  ?  This  is  a  topick  upon  which  for  many  rca- 
fons  I  could  wifh  to  be  filcnt  ;  l)Uf  the  pretence  of  fe- 
curing  againft  fuch  caufcs  of  uncafincrs,  is  the  corner- 
ftone  of  the  Court  party.  It  has  however  fo  happened, 
that  if  I  were  to  fix  upon  any  one  point,  in  ivhich  this 
fyftcm  has  been  more  particularly  and  fhamefnlly  blame- 
able,  theeffeOs  which  it  has  produced  would  juflifvme  in 
chooHng  for  that  point  its  tendency  to  degrade  the 
perfonal  dignity  of  the  Sovereign,  ard  to  cxpofe  him  to 
a  thoufand  contradi^ions  and  mortifications.  Ir  is  but 
too  evident  in  what  mnnner  thefe  proje(Mors  of  rov?.l 
fireatncfs  have  fulfilleil  all  their  magnificent  promifcs. 
Without  recapitulating  all  the  circumflances  of  the 
reign,  every  one  of  which  is  more  or  lefs  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  let  us 
confider  the  language  of  the  Court  but  a  few  years  ago, 
concerning  moft  of  the  perlons  now  in  the  external  Ad- 
miniftration  :  )  t  me  ailc,  whether  any  enemy  to  the 
perfonal  feelings  of  the  Sovereign,  could  pofllbly  con- 
trive a  keener  inftrument  of  perfonal  mortification,  and 
degradation  of  all  dignity,  than  almod  every  part  and 
member  of  the  prefcnt  arrangement  ?  nor,  In  the  whole 
courfe  of  our  hillory,  has  any  compliance  with  the  will 
of  the  people  ever  been  known  to  extort  from  any  Prince 
a  greater  contradiction  to  all  his  own  declared  affeflions 
and  diflikes  than  that  which  is  now  adopted,  in  divct\ 
oppofition  to  every  thing  the  people  approve  and  dc- 
firc. 

An  opinion  prevails  that  greatnefs  has  been  more 
than  once  advifcd  to  fubmit  to  certain  condefcenfions  to- 
wards individuals,  which  have  been  denied  to  the  en- 
treaties of  a  nation.  For  the  mcaneft  anil  moft  depen- 
dent inftrument  of  this  fyftem  knows,  that  there  are 
hours  when  its  exigence  may  depend  upon  his  adhe- 
rence to  it;  and  he  takes  his  advantage  accordingly.  In- 
deed it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  whoever  is  neceflary  to 
what  wc  have  made  our  object,  is  furc  in  fomc  way,  or 
in  fome  time  or  other,  to  become  our  mafter.  All  this 
however  is  fubmittcd  to,  in  order  to  avoid  that  mon- 
ftrous  evil  of  governing  in  concurrence  with  the  opinion 
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of  the  people.  For  it  ftcms  to  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  a  King  has  fome  fort  of  intercft  in  giving  uneafi- 
nefs  to  his  fubjeiEts ;  that  all  who  are  pleafing  to  them, 
are  to  be  of  cciirfe  difagreeable  to  him  :  that  as  foon  as 
the  perfons  who  are  odious  at  Court,  are  known  to  be 
odious  to  the  people,  it  is  fnatched  at  as  a  lucky  occa- 
fion  of  fhowering  down  upon  them  all  kinds  of  emolu- 
ments and  honours.  None  arc  confidered  as  welU 
wifhers  to  the  Crown,  but  thofe  who  advife  to  fome 
unpopular  courfe  of  adion  ;  none  capable  of  ferving  it, 
but  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  call  at  every  inllant  up- 
on all  its  power  for  the  fatcty  of  their  lives.  None 
are  fuppofcd  to  be  fit  pricfts  in  the  temple  of  Govern- 
ment, but  the  perfons  who  are  compelled  to  fly  into  it 
for  fanduary.  Such  is  the  effeft  of  this  refined  pro- 
jed  ;  fuch  is  ever  the  refult  of  all  the  contrivances 
which  arc  ufed  to  free  men  from  the  fervitude  of  their 
reafon,  and  from  the  neceflity  of  ordering  their  affairs 
according  to  their  evident  interells.  Thele  contrivances 
oblige  them  to  run  into  a  real  and  ruinous  fervitude, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  fuppofed  reftraint  that  might  be 
attended  with  advantage. 

If  therefore  this  fyftem  has  fo  ill  anfwered  its  own 
grand  pretence  of  faving  the  King  from  the  neceflity  of 
cmplo}ing  perfons  difagreeable  to  him,  has  it  given 
n.ore  peace  and  trarquillity  to  his  Majefty's  private 
iiOLUs  ?  No,  moft  certainly.  The  father  of  I  is  people 
cann.;t  pofilbly  enjoy  repote,  while  his  family  is  in  fuch 
a  flate  of  diih-adion.     Then  what  has  the  Crown  or  the 


King  profited  b} 


all  this  fine-wrought   fcheme  ? 


Is 


he 
more  rich,  cr  more  ipltndid,  or  more  powerful,  or 
more  at  Iiis  cafe,  by  fo  many  labours  and  contriv;inces  ? 
Have  they  not  beggared  his  exclicquer,  tarnifhed  the 
Ipleiidourof  his  Court,  funk  his  dignity,  galled  his  feel- 
inj;s,  difcompofed  the  whole  order  and  happinefs  of  his 
private  life  ? 

It  will  be  very  hard,  I  believe,  to  ftate  in  what  refped 
the  King  has  profited  by  that  fadion  which  prefumptu- 
oufly  choofe  to  call  themfelves  his  friends. 

It  particular  men  had  grown  into  an  attachment,  by 
the  diftinguifiied  honour  of  the  focietv  of  their  Sove- 
reign ;  and,  by  being  the  partakers  of  his  amufements, 
came  lometimes  to  prefer  the  gratification  of  his  perfo- 
nal  inclinations  to  the  fupport  ot  his  high  charader,  the 
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thing  would  be  very  natural,  and  it  would  be  excufablc 
enough.  But  the  pleafar.t  part  ot"  the  flcry  is  that  thele 
King^s  friends  have  no  more  ground  for  usurping  fuch  a 
title,  than  a  refident  freeholder  in  Cumberland  or  in 
Cornwall.  They  are  only  known  to  their  Sovereign  by 
kifling  his  hand,  for  the  offices,  pcnfions,  and  •:;r.ants, 
into  v»'hich  they  have  deceived  his  benignity.  May  no 
ftorm  ever  come,  which  will  put  the  firnincfs  of  their 
attachment  to  the  proof ;  and  which,  in  the  midft  of 
confufions,  and  terror'',  and  fufFcrings,  may  dcmon- 
ftrate  the  eternal  difference  between  a  true  and  fcverc 
friend  to  the  Monarchy,  and  a  flippery  fycophant  of  the 
Court  !  ^tatittim  infido  fcurra  dijiabit  amia:s. 

So  far  I  have  confidcrcd  the  effecl:  of  the  Court  fyf- 
tcm,  chiefly  as  it  operates  upon  the  executive  Govern- 
ment, on  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  on  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  Sovereign.  It  remains,  that  we  fhou'd  con- 
fjder,  with  a  little  attention,  its  operation  upon  Parlia- 
ment. 

Parliament  was  indeed  the  great  objciEl  of  all  thefe 
politicks,  the  end  at  whlcli  iht  y  aimed,  as  well  as  the 
inftrument  by  whicii  they  were  to  opcrale.  But  before 
Parliament  could  be  made  hibitrvient  to  a  fyftcm,  by 
which  it  was  to  be  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  a  nati- 
onal council,  into  a  meer  member  of  the  Court,  it  muft 
be  greatly  changed  from  its  original  charader. 

In  fpeaking  of  this  body,  I  have  my  eye  chiefly  on  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  I  hope  I  fliiill  bt-  indulged  in  a  few 
oblervations  on  the  nature  andcharaftcrcf  thatairembly ; 
not  wiih  regard  to  its  legal  Jonn  cttid p'jvjer,  but  to  '\tsfpi~ 
rit,  and  to  the  purpofes  it  is  meant  to  aniv.er  in  the  con- 
(litution. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  was  fuppofcd  originally  to  be 
no  part  of  the  jlanding  Governmnit  0)  ibis  coi/ntry.  It  v.-as 
confidered  as  a  control ^  ilTuing  inimrdiatt-ly  from  th-j  peo- 
ple, and  fpcedily  to  be  rcfolvcd  inio  ihe  mai's  iVcm 
whence  it  arofe.  In  this  refpc6t  it  was  in  the  higher 
part  of  Government  what  juri^^s  are  in  the  lower.  The 
capacity  of  a  magiftrate  being  tranfuory,  i:r:d  that 
of  a  citiicn  permanent,  the  iatt«r  capacity  it  was 
hoped  would  of  courfc  preponderate  in  alt  difcuiu- 
ons,  not  only  between  the  people  and  the  ftandiiig 
authority   of   the  crown,  but   between   the  people  and 
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^)mpathy    th.y   would  ceafe   to.  ^/,    ^^'^  ^^^nt  cf 

ij---     t-^or  u  is  not  the  d  [  vation'nr.^^'^"'^  ^^'  C-- 
«<^ure  from  the  pcoDle    lu    u        J  ^^"^  P'^^v'^r  ot  tliu 
l^f  their   rcprefStt'e    'tL"k'"   ^^    '"    ^  ^"^- 
t^tive   of  the  people  ;  lo  are  the    1"^  i'   ^he  rcprefcn. 
>dges.  They  are  all  UeesfuM.j'-^^;  '°   '''    ^^^« 
i'i«^  Commons;     becaufp  n^  ^^  I'^°rl-^  as   well  -^s 

;f-  of  the  l^older ,  a'nlrho'r         ^'^^  ^^  tl^e1>i: 
iy  's  a„  inilitution   of  Divine  S,'''""^'^"^  "^^^'n- 
■^-^   the  perlons  who  adm'nifler  r"n'  ^''    '^   ^«'-"^^. 
ii'e  pccple.  '"'"'"^'^  'N  all    originate  from 

p-teS^VT^:^-*^  ''^  ^''e  ehar.aer- 
-l^ngs  equally  to  a  l,trr^   ''^P'-^^^'H^'''^'e.     T,"  , 
^r--     The  'virtue    f^     tan^ '':;'"" •■^^'  -''  '"      1 
»><^  Commons   conlifls    f        f      "'^^"^'^   ^f   a    Fouil 

a  control  .^,„  the  people    "',  of  L        ""/  '''''''^^'^  '<^  ho 
by  adoarine  of  the  ^  a  ^^'^   '^  ^'^^  ^^^n  fu-h, 

rfengned  as  a  con  rol  T'^  ^'"'"'^'""^  '^"d^'^cv      h  ^  ! 
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which  it  can  command  of  its  own  proper  aiithoriiv.  A 
vigilant  and  jealous  eye  over  executory  and  judicial  ma- 
giftracy  ;  an  anxious  care  of  public  money,  an  optn- 
nc(s,  approaching  towards  facility,  to  public  complaint  : 
thefe]  feem  to  be  the  true  charafteriftics  of  an  Houlii 
of  Commons.  But  an  addrefling  Hon!,  of  Commons, 
and  a  petitioning  nation  ;  an  Houfc  of  Comp:o;i5 
full  of  confidence,  when  the  nation  is  plunged  into  dcf- 
pair  ;  in  the  utmoft  harmony  with  Miniilers,  whom 
the  people  regard  with  the  utmoft  abliorrencc  ;  wlio 
vote  thanks,  when  the  public  opinion  calls  upon  them 
for  impeachments  ;  who  are  eager  to  grant,  when 
the  general  voice  demands  account ;  who  in  all  dif- 
putes  between  the  people  and  Adminillration,  per- 
fume againft  the  people  ;  who  punifli  their  diforders, 
but  refufe  even  to  enquire  into  the  provocations  to 
them  ;  this  is  an  unnatural,  a  monftrous  (late  of  things 
in  this  conftitution.  Such  an  Afl'embly  may  be  a  great^ 
wife,  awful  Senate  ;  but  it  is  not  to  any  popular  pur- 
pofe  an  Houfe  of  Commons. 

This  change  from  an  immediate  ftate  of  procuration 
and  delegation  to  a  couife  of  acting  as  from  original 
power,  is  the  way  in  which  all  the  popular  magiftia- 
cies  in  the  world  have  been  perverted  from  their 
purpofes.  It  is  indeed  their  grcatcft  and  fometimes 
their  incurable  corruption.  For  there  is  a  material 
diftinfition  between  that  corruption  by  which  particular 
points  are  carried  againft  reafon,  (this  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  prevented  by  human  wildom,  and  is  of  lefs 
confequence)  and  the  corruption  of  the  principle  itfeU. 
Eor  then  the  evil  is  not  accidental  but  fettled.  The 
diftcmpcr  becomes  the  natural  habit. 

For  my  part,  I  fhall  be  compelled  to  conclude  the 
principle  of  Parliament  to  be  totally  corrupted,  and  there- 
fore it  ends  entirely  defeated,  when  I  fee  two  fymptoms : 
firft,  a  rule  of  indilcriminate  fupport  to  all  Minifters ; 
becaufe  this  dcftroys  their  very  end  as  a  control,  and 
is  a  general  previous  fanftion  to  mifgovernment  :  and 
fecondly,  the  i'ctcing  up  any  claims  adverfe  to  the  right 
of  free  election  ;  for  this  lends  to  fubvcrt  the  legal  au- 
thority by  v.'hich  they  fit. 

I  know  that,  fincc  the  Revolution,  along  with  many 
dangerous,  many  ulcful  powers  of  Government  have  beta 
weakened.  It  is  abfoluttly  nccclVary  to  have  frequei;i 
lecourfe  to    the  LcG;iflature.    I'..;l:anient5  muft  thvit- 
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fore  fit  every  year,  and  for  great  p;\rt  of  tlie  year.  The 
dreadful  diiorders  of  frequent  ele£lions  have  i\\o  ne- 
c(fl'itated  a  feptennial  inftead  of  a  triennial  duration. 
Thclecircumftances,  I  mean  the  conftant  habit  of  au- 
tiinrity,  and  the  unfrequency  of  ele£tions,  have  tended 
very  much  to  draw  the  Houfe  of  Commons  towards 
the  cl>ara£ler  of  a  (landing  Senate.  It  is  a  diforder  which 
has  ariten  from  the  cure  of  greater  diforders  ;  it  has 
arifcn  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  reconciling  liberty 
under  a  monarchical  Government,  with  external  ftrength 
and  with  int  rnal  tranquillity. 

It  is  very  ?' --ar  that  we  cannot  free  ourfelves  entirely 
from  this  great  inconvenience  ;  but  I  would  not  en- 
creaie  an  evil,  becaufe  I  was  not  able  to  remove  it;  and 
becaufe  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  keep  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  religioufly  true  to  its  firfl:  principles,  I  would 
not  argue  for  carrying  it  to  a  total  oblivion  of  them. 
Ihis  !'as  been  the  great  fcheme  of  power  in  our  time. 
'I  iev  wi;o  will  not  conform  their  condu6\  to  the  public 
gorci,  and  cannot  fupport  it  by  the  prcrop;ative  of  the 
Cro\vn,  have  adopted  a  new  plan.  They  have  totallv 
abandoned  the  fhattered  and  old-fafhioned  fortrcfs  of 
prerogative,  and  made  a  lodgement  in  the  (Irong  hold 
of  Parlia.ment  itfelf.  If  they  have  any  evil  defign  to  which 
there  is  no  ordinary  legal  power  commeniurate,  they 
bring  it  into  Parliament.  In  Parliament  the  whole  is  ex- 
ecuted trom  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  Parliament  the 
power  of  obtaining  their  objefl  is  abfolute  ;  and  the  fafety 
in  the  proceeding  perfeft  ;  no  rules  to  confine,  no  after- 
reckonings  to  terrify.  Parliament  cannot  with  any  great 
propriety  punifh  others,  for  things  in  which  they  them- 
lelves  have  been  accomplices.  I'hus  the  control  of  Par- 
liament upon  the  executory  power  is  loft  ;  becaufe  Par- 
liament is  made  to  partake  in  every  confidtrable  a6:  of 
Government.  Impeachment,  that  great  guuniiiin  of  the 
purity  of  the  Conjlitutioriy  is  in  danger  of  being  /&//,  even  to 
the  idea  of  it. 

By  this  plan  feveral  important  ends  are  anfvvered  to 
the  Cabal.  If  the  authority  of  Parliament  fupports  it- 
ic;lf,  the  credit  of  every  afl:  of  Government  which  they 
lontrive,  is  faved ;  but  if  the  act  be  fo  very  odious  that  the 
wliolellrength  of  Parliament  is  infiifticient  to  recommend 
it,  then  Parliament  is  itielf  diicrcditcd  ;  and  this  dif- 
trcdu  incrcafes  more  ant!  more  that  indiiTercnce  to  the 
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conftitution,  which  it  is  the  conftant  aim  of  its  ene- 
mies, by  their  abufe  of  Parliamentary  powers,  to  render 
general  among  the  people.  Whenever  Parliament  is 
perfuaded  to  aflume  the  offices  of  executive  Govern- 
ment, it  will  lofe  all  the  confidence,  love,  and  venera- 
tion, which  it  has  ever  enjoyed  whilft  it  was  fuppofed 
the  corre^ive  and  control  of  the  afting  powers  of  the 
ftate.  This  would  be  the  event,  though  its  condufl  in 
fuch  a  perverfion  of  its  funftions  fhould  be  tolerably  juft 
and  moderate ;  but  if  it  (hould  be  iniquitous,  violent, 
full  of  paflion,  and  full  of  faftion,  it  would  be  confidered 
as  the  moft  intolerable  of  all  the  modes  of  tyranny. 

For  a  confiderable  time  this  feparation  of  the  repre- 
fentatives  from  their  conftituents  went  on  with  a  filent 
progrefs ;  and  had  thofe,  who  conducted  the  plan  for 
their  total  feparation,  been  perfonstof  temper  and  abili- 
ties any  way  equal  to  the  magnitude  cf  their  defign,  the 
fuccefs  would  have  been  infallible  :  but  by  their  precipi- 
tancy they  have  laid  it  open  in  all  its  nakednefs  ;  the  na- 
tion is  alarmed  at  it ;  and  the  event  may  not  be  pleafant 
to  the  contrivers  of  the  fcheme.  In  the  laft  feflion,  the 
corps  called  the  King  f  Jriends  made  an  hardy  attempt  all 
at  once,  to  alter  the  right  of  ele^ion  itjelf\  to  put  it  into 
the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  difable  any  perfort 
difagreeable  to  them  from  fitting  in  Parliament,  without 
any  other  rule  than  their  own  pleafure  ;  to  make  inca- 
pacities, either  general  for  defcriptiohs  of  men,  or  par- 
ticular for  individuals  ;  and  to  take  into  their  body, 
perfons  who  avowedly  had  never  been  chofen  by  the  ma- 
jority of  legal  ele£lors,  nor  agreeably  to  any  known  rule 
of  law. 

The  arguments  upon  which  this  claim  was  founded 
and  combated,  are  not  my  bufinefs  here.  Never  has  a 
fubje£t  been  more  amply  and  more  learnedly  handled  ; 
nor  upon  one  fide  in  my  opinion  more  fatisfaftorily  ;  they 
who  are  not  convinced  by  what  is  already  written  would 
not  receive  convi£tion  though  one  aroje  from  the  dead. 

I  tO(  have  thought  on  this  fubjeft:  but  my  purpofe 
here,  is  only  to  confider  it  as  a  part  of  the  favourite  pro-, 
jeft  of  Government ;  to  obferve  on  the  motives  which 
led  to  it ;  and  to  trace  its  political  conlequenccs. 

A  violent  rage  for  the  punifhment  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
the  pretence  of  the  whole.  This  gentleman,  byfetting 
himfelf  (Irongly  in  oppofition  to  the  Court  cabal,  had  bc- 
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a  tnal  of  ftren^th  betweenle  .''"'^'"".""  ^'^^  "^^Vb^t' 
J^Ke  of  the  viSory  irthl  ,  I  -'"f  ^'''^'^''*'  ^'^'  '"^cilan 
fen;,  but  not  the  onlv  nc  h?'  ''  '""'^'^  "^^  ^^c  pr,. 
^-bjea.  Its  operation 'up^n  t:"!  Ta"'  ^'^  P^'^^P^' 
of  Commons  was  the  great  ponr*^""  °^  ^'^^  ««"'e 
^o  be  gained  bv  the  cahfl  ,  l'"  '■'^^''  The  point 
ft-'dbeeftablifhed  t;    i"",;';;^^     ^^-t   a  prece'dem 

rcfiaa.ce  to  every  .^.ZJTon  Tf "  ^  ^^^""^^ 
o^  mdependence  carr^fto  fom/i'''^'^'  P°^^'^^'  ^  '"pi'-it 

^^fpiay,  every  corrupt  o^  td  '  '"^  ^  ''"'^  °"^  ^^ 
;"^"^/  there  are  the'^qualit  es  wr''.^  '''''''  °^  G^^'^^"" 
t^  ^  [eat  in  the  Houfe^Tco'  JT    '^'"'^^  ^  '"^n 

Popular  eleaions.  An  n^  .  "'*  '"  °P^"  ^"d  nieerly 
^■-  ;  a  difpofK.on  to  tl  int  ?'  •^'^u^,  ^"^-''^^  <^'*Por/- 
f  n^en  in  power,  and  to  live  i'"''^'^'  ''^'^"  ^'^^  -^^^'^"^ 
fa^^urs  with  the,;  •       'jy'  '"  ^  "^^'"^1  intcrco.rie  of 

tioul>iefson  the  part  of  tKe  n       .  "^  ''""'"  ^"/  ''ort  of  licen- 

The  .nftina  which  crHesrh'"^"''-^  ^^  Parliament, 
choice  of  the  former,  is  j Xfi  ''^^  P^°P'e  towards  the 
man    f  f    f^  3  ,^^^    g;  juil  fi  cl  by  reafon  ;    bccaufe  a 

no  duea  y  contradia  i1,e  nn"  r"'  ^'^^''bi fancies,  does 
t:^±''  -"^-'  «:  pofvT^^,°^«  '-«.  the  end 
^^envvhenttis  not  in  jts  ''"r.  ^  '^tter  charaaer, 
X  efs  "n^  ''"Perfcai  '  andT^'  "'"  ^^^^-'te  th.' 
Pu"  fes  o  ""^•"'>'  f-ft-te  ,'ftlt^'f  <-  ^^' the  leaft 
iin,  f!    f^  *  ^""^rol  on  Govl  °^  forwardmsj  the 

c    le    ^^  ^^"^•^^"s  was  to  be       '''"^-     '^"^  when  the 

a  erZ"r  ^"'^  ^^  ^^  chantrrbr'^'"^'^'  '^'•^  P- 
t!^e  law  wi  r*^'^^^^  •"  'upport  of  n  '"'''''''^-  ^^*'^ 
of  mitr.'aHn      "'^  ^d^'^ntageof  rr!  ^''''7''  ^'^''"^  '^^^  to 

fence  of  nonni'      •  "  P"'"f"'t  of  nonnl      i  ^'^ceiTes  on  the 
difcr^t:'^^  ^y  the  ngour  J  .uJ^^^'*  "^^'^ 
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popular  objeil  itjetf.  Popularity  was  to  be  rendered,  if 
not  direaiy  penal,  at  lead  highly  dangerous.  The  fa- 
vour of  the  people  might  lead  even  to  a  difqualification 
of  reprefenting  them.  Their  odium  might  become, 
ftralned  through  the  medium  of  two  or  three  conftruo 
tions,  the  means  of  fitting  as  the  truftee  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  them.  This  is  punifhing  the  offence  in  the  of- 
fending part.  Until  .u  ''me,  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, through  the  pt  ;  r  an  Aflembly,  ftill  in  fome 
fort  popular,  led  to  the  gtcatefl  honours  and  emoluments 
in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  Now  the  principle  is  rever- 
fed  ;  and  the  favour  of  the  Court  is  the  only  fure  way 
of  obtaining  and  holding  thofe  honours  which  ought  to 
be  in  the  difpofal  of  the  people. 

It  fignifies  very  little  how  this  matter  may  be  quibbled 
away.  Example,  the  only  argument  of  effefl  in  civil 
life,  demonftrates  the  truth  of  my  propofition.  No- 
thing can  alter  my  opinion  concerning  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  this  example,  until  I  fee  fome  man  for  his 
indiicretion  in  the  fupport  of  power,  for  his  violent  and 
intemperate  fervility,  rendered  incapable  of  fitting  in 
Parliament.  For  as  it  "now  (lands,  the  fault  of  over- 
ftraining  popular  qualities,  and,  irregularly  if  you  pleafe, 
aflerting  popular  privileges,  has  led  to  difqualification  ; 
the  oppofite  fault  never  has  produced  the  flighted  pu- 
nilhment.  Refiftance  to  power,  has  fhut  the  door  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  10  one  man  ;  obfequioufnefs 
and  fervility,  to  none. 

Not  that  I  would  encourage  popular  diforder,  or  any 
diforder.  But  I  would  leave  luch  offences  to  the  law,  to 
be  puniflied  in  meafure  and  proportion.  'I'he  laws  of 
this  country  are  for  the  mod;  part  conftitutcd,  and  wifely 
fo,  for  the  general  ends  of  Government,  rather  than  for 
the  preftrvation  of  our  particular  liberties.  Whatever 
therefore  is  done  in  fupport  of  liberty,  by  perfons  not  in 
publick  truft,  or  not  afting  meerly  in  that  truft,  is  lia- 
ble to  be  more  or  lefs  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the 
law  ;  and  the  law  itfelf  is  fufficient  to  animadvert  upon 
it  with  great  feverity.  Nothing  indeed  can  hinder  that 
fcvere  letter  from  crufliing  us,  except  the  temperaments 
it  may  receive  from  a  trial  by  jury.  But  if  the  habit  pre- 
vails o(  going  beyorj  the  law,  and  fuperfeding  this  judica- 
ture, of  carrying  offences,  real  or  fuppofed,  into  the  le- 
girtativc  bodies,  who  Ihall  elkbUfli  thumftlvcs  into  courts 
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of  criminal  equity  (fo  the  Star  Chamber  has  been  called  by 
Lord  Bacon)  all  the  evils  of  the  Stnr  Chamber  are  revived. 
A  large  and  liberal  conftruftion  in  afcertaining  ofFtncc:, 
and  a  difcretionary  power  in  punilhing  them,  is  rhe  ijf :? 
of  criminal  equity  \  which  is  in  truth  a  monller  in  Jii:;!- 
prudence.  It  fignifies  nothing  whether  a  court  foi  thi , 
purpofe  be  a  Committee  of  Council,  or  an  Hou'c  o! 
Commons,  or  an  Houle  of  Lords ;  the  liberty  of  tie 
fubjeft  will  be  equally  fubverted  by  it.  The  true  end 
and  purpofe  of  that  Houfe  of  Parliament  which  entertains 
fuch  a  jurifdiftion  will  be  deftroyed  by  rt. 

I  will  not  believe,  what  no  other  man  living  believes, 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  punifhed  for  the  indecency  of  his 
publications,  or  the  impiety  of  his  ranfacked  clofet.  If 
he  had  fallen  in  a  common  flaughtcr  of  libellers  and  blaf- 
phemers,  I  could  well  believe,  that  nothing  more  was 
meant  than  was  pretended.  But  when  I  fee  that,  for 
years  together,  full  as  impious,  and  perhaps  more  dan- 
gerous writings  to  religion  anr!  virtue  and  order,  have 
not  been  punifhed,  nor  their  authors  difcountenanced  ; 
that  the  moft  audacious  libels  on  Royal  Majefty  have 
paflcd  without  notice  ;  that  the  moft  trcafonable  invec- 
tives againft  the  laws,  liberties,  and  conftitution  of  the 
country,  have  not  met  with  the  flightcft  animadverfion  ; 
I  muft  confider  tins  as  afhocking  and  fhameiefs  pretence. 
Never  did  an  eiivenomed  fcurrility  againll:  every  thing 
facred  and  civil,  public  and  private,  rage  through  the 
kingdom  with  fuch  a  furious  and  unbridled  licence.  All 
this  while  the  peace  of  the  nation  muft  be  fhaken,  to 
ruin  one  libeller,  and  to  tear  from  the  populace  a  fingle 
favourite. 

Nor  is  it  that  vice  meerly  fkulks  in  an  obfcure  and 
contemptible  impunity.  Does  not  the  public  behold 
with  indignation,  perfons  not  only  generally  fcandalous 
in  their  lives,  but  the  identical  perfons  who  by  their  fo- 
ciety,  their  inftrudion,  their  example,  their  encourage- 
ment, have  drawn  this  man  into  the  very  faults  which 
have  furniftied  the  Cabal  with  a  pretence  Vor  his  perfe- 
cution,  loaded  with  every  kind  of  favour,  honour  and 
diftinfliun  which  a  Court  can  beftow  ?  Add  but  the 
crime  of  fervility  (the  faedum  crimen  fervitutis)  to  every 
other  crime,  and  the  whole  mafs  is  immediately  tranf- 
muted  into  virtue,  and  becomes  the  juft  fubjed  of  re- 
ward and  honour.     When  therefore  I  reflett  upon  this 
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method  purfued  by  the  cabal  in  diftributing  rewards  and 
punilhments,  I  muft  conclude  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  the 
objeft  of  perfecution,  not  on  account  of  what  he  has 
done  in  common  with  others  who  are  the  objefts  of  re- 
ward, but  for  that  in  which  he  differs  from  many  of 
them  :  that  he  is  purfued  for  the  fpirited  difpofitions 
which  are  blended  with  his  vices  ;  for  his  unconquera- 
ble firmnefs,  for  his  refolute,  indefatigable  ftrenuous  re- 
fiftance  againft  opprelHon. 

In  this  cafe,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  man  that  was 
to  be  punifhed,  nor  his  faults  that  were  to  bedifcounte- 
nanced.  Oppofition  to  a£ts  of  power  was  to  be  marked 
by  a  kind  of  civil  profcription.  The  popularity  wnich 
fhould  arife  from  fuch  an  oppofition  was  to  be  Ihewn  un- 
able to  protect  it.  The  qualities  by  which  court  is  made 
to  the  people,  were  to  render  every  fault  inexpiable, 
and  every  error  irretrievable.  The  qualities  by  which 
court  is  made  to  power,  were  to  cover  and  to  fan£tify 
every  thing.  He  that  will  have  a  fure  and  honourable 
feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  muft  take  care  how  he 
adventures  to  cultivate  popular  qualities ;  otJierwife  he 
may  remember  the  old  maxim.  Breves  et  infanjfos  popuH 
Rotnani  amores.  If,  therefore,  a  purfuit  of  popularity 
expofe  a  man  to  greater  dangers  than  a  difpofition  to 
fervility,  the  principle  which  is  the  lite  and  foul  of  popu- 
lar eltflions,  will  perifti  out  of  the  conftitution. 

It  behoves  the  people  of  F.ngland  to  confidcr  how  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  under  the  operation  of  thcfe  exam- 
ples muft  of  necefTity  be  conftitiitud.  On  the  fide  of  the 
Court  will  be,  all  honours,  offices,  emoluments ;  every 
fort  of  perfonal  gratification  to  avarice  or  vanity  ;  and, 
what  is  of  more  moment  to  moft  gentlemen,  the  means 
of  growing,  by  innumerable  petty  fervices  to  individuals, 
into  <  *i  reading  intereft  in  their  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ici  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  unconnefted  with  the  Court, 
and  in  oppttfuion  to  its  fyftem.  For  his  own  perfon,  no 
ofFcc,  or  emoluaicnt,  or  title ;  no  promotion,  ecclefi- 
allical,  or  civil,  or  tnilitary,  or  naval,  for  children,  of 
brothers,  or  kindred,  in  vain  an  expiring  intereft  in  a 
borough  calls  for  olTict.^,  or  \iv:A\  livings,  for  ih::  chil- 
dren of  mayors,  and  alclvtmcj?,  ;>nJ  caplial  bur^clR-s, 
His  Court  rival  has  thtm  all.  i-'e  can  do  an  i,'  tuiit*; 
number  of  a6ts  of  generofity  and  kindiicHi,  and  c'/t;ii  of 
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public  fpirit.     He  can  procure  indemnity  from  quarters. 
He  can  procure  advantages  in  trade.     H^  can  get  par- 
dons for  offences.     He  can  obtain  a   thoufand  favours, 
and  avert  a  thoufand  evils.     He  may,  while  he  betrays 
every  valuable  intereft  of  the  kingdom,  be  a  benefaftor, 
a  patron,  a  father,  a  guardian  angel,  to  his  borough. 
The  unfortunate  independent  member  has  nothing  to  of- 
fer but  harfh  refufal,  or   pitiful  excufe,  or  defpondent 
reprefentation  of  an  hopelefs  interell.     Except  from  his 
private  fortune,  in  which  he  may  be  equalled,  perhaps 
exceeded,  by  his  Court   competitor,  he  has  no  way  of 
fhewing  any  one  good  quality,  or  of  making  a  fingle 
friend.     In  the  Houfe,  he  votes  for  ever  in  a  difpirited 
minority.     If  he  fpeaks,  the  doors  are  locked.     A  body 
of  loquacious  place-men  go  out  to  tell  the  world,  that 
all  he  aims  at,  is  to  get  into  office.     If  he  has  not  the 
talent  of  elocution,  which  is  the  cafe  of  many  as  wife  and 
knowing  men  as  any  in  the  Houfe,  he  is  liable  to  all 
thefe  inconveniencies,  without  the  eclat  which  attends 
upon  any  tolerably  fuccefsful  exertion  of  eloquence.    Can 
we  conceive  a  more  difcouraging  poft  of  duty  than  this  ? 
Strip  it  of  the  poor  reward  of  popularity  ;    fuffer  even 
the  excefles  committed  in  defence  of  the  popular  intereft, 
to  become  a  ground  for  the  majority  of  that  Houfe  to 
form  a  difqualification  out  of  the  line  of  the  law,  and  at 
their  pleafure,  attended  not  only  with  the  lofs  of  the 
franchife,  but  with  every  kind  of  perfonal  difgrace. — If 
thisfhall  happen,  the  people  of  this  kingdom  may  be  af- 
furcd,  that  they  cannot  be  firmly  or  faithfully  fervcd  by 
any  man.     It  is  out  of  the  nature  o.{  men  and  things  that 
they  fhould  ;    and   their  prelumption  will  be  equal   to 
their  folly,  if  they  expe6l  it.    The  power  of  the  people, 
within  the  laws,  muft  (hew  itfelf  fufficient  to  protect 
every  reprefentative  in  the  animated  performance  of  his 
duty,  or  that  duty  cannot  be  performed.     The  Houfe  of 
Commons  can  never  be  a  control  on  other  parts  of  Go- 
vernment, unlefs  they  are  controlled  themfelves  by  their 
conftituents;   and  unlefs  thefe  conftituents  polfefs  fome 
right  in  the  choice  of  that  Houfe,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  that  Houfe  to  take  away.     If  they  fuffer  this 
power  of  arbitrary  incapacitation  to  ftand,  they  have  ut- 
terly perverted  every  other  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons.    The  late  proceeding,  I  will  not  fay,  //  contrary 
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to  law;  it  mujl  be  fo;  for  the  power  which  is  claimed 
cannot,  by  any  poflTibility,  be  a  legal  power  in  any  limited 
member  of  Government. 

The  power  which  they  claim,  of  declaring  incapaci- 
ties, would  not  be  above  the  juft  claims  o'  a  final  judica- 
ture, if  they  had  not  laid  it  down  as  a  leading  principle, 
that  they  had  no  rule  in  the  exercife  of  this  claim,  but 
tiieir  own  difcrdion.  Not  one  of  their  abettors  has  ever 
undertaken  to  aflign  the  principle  of  unfitnefs,  the  fpe- 
cies  or  degree  of  delinquency,  on  which  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  will  expel,  nor  the  mode  of  proceeding  upon 
it,  nor  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  eilablifhed.  The 
direct  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  firft  franchife  of 
an  Englilhman,  and  that  on  which  all  the  reft  vitally  de- 
pend, is  to  be  forfeited  for  fome  offence  which  no  man 
knov^s,  and  which  is  to  be  proved  by  no  known  rule 
whatfoevcr  of  legal  evidence.  This  is  fo  anomalous  to 
our  whole  conftitution,  that  I  will  venture  to  fay,  the 
moft  tri.  1.,'  right  which  the  fubjed  claims,  never  was, 
nor  can  b",    '  F^ited  in  fuch  a  manner. 

The  wl  n  (. .  their  ufurpation  is  eftablifhed  upon  this 
method  ot  aiii,uing.  We  do  not  tnake  laws.  No;  we 
do  not  contend  for  this  power.  We  only  declare  law  ; 
and,  as  we  are  a  tribunal  both  competent  and  fupreme, 
what  we  declare  to  be  law  becomes  law,  although  it 
ftiould  not  have  been  fo  before.  Thus  the  circumftance 
of  having  no  appeal  from  their  jurifdtdion  is  made  to 
imply  that  they  have  no  rule  in  the  exercife  of  it ;  the 
judgment  does  not  derive  its  validity  from  its  confor- 
mity to  the  law;  but  prtpofteroufly  the  law  i;;  made  to 
attend  on  the  judgment  ;  and  the  rule  of  the  judgment 
is  no  other  than  the  occafional  will  of  the  Houfc.  An  ar- 
bitrary difcretion  leads,  legality  follows ;  which  is  juft 
the  very  nature  and  del'cription  of  a  legiflativc  a£t. 

This  claim  in  their  hands  was  no  barren  theory.  It 
was  puri'ued  into  its  utmoft  confequences ;  and  a  dan- 
gerous principle  has  begot  a  correlpondent  pradice.  A 
lyftcmatic  fpirit  has  been  Ihewn  upon  both  fides.  The 
eledors  of  Middlciex  chofe  a  perfon  whom  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  had  voted  incapable  ;  and  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons has  taken  in  a  member  whom  the  eleffors  of  Mid- 
dlefex  had  not  chofen.  By  a  conllrudion  on  that  legi- 
flativc power  which  had  been  afliimed,  they  declared 
that  the  true  legal  fenle  of  the  county  was  contained  in 
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the  minority,  on  that  occafion  ;  and  might,  on  a  refift- 
ance  to  a  vote  of  incapacity,  be  contained  in  any  mino- 
rity. 

When  any  conftruftion  of  law  goes  againfl:  the  fpirit 
of  the  privilege  it  was  meant  to  fupport,  it    is  a  vicious 
conftrudlion.     It  is  material  to  us  to  be  reprefented 
really  and  bona  fide,  and  not  in  forms,  in  types,  and  fha- 
dows,  and  fi£lions  of  law.     The  right  of  election  was 
not  eftablifhed  meerly  as  a  matter  ofjorniy  to  fatisfy  fome 
method  and  rule  of  technical  reafoning  ;    it  was  not   a 
principle  which  might  fubftitute  a  Titius  or  a  Maevius^ 
a  John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe,  in  the  place  of  a  man  fpeci- 
ally  chofen  ;    not  a  principle  which  was  juft  as  well  fa- 
tjsfied  with  one  man  as  with  another.     It  is  a  right,  the 
effe£l  of  which  is  to  give  to  the  people,  that  man,  and 
that  man  only,  whom  by  their  voices,  aftually,  not  con- 
{Iruflively  given,  they  declare  that  they  know,  efteem, 
love,  and  truft.     This  right  is  a  matter  within   their 
own  power  of  judging  and  feeling  ;    not   an  ens  rationis 
and  creature  of  law;    nor  can  thofe  devices,  by  which 
^ny  thing  elfe  is  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  fuch  an  ac- 
tual choice,  anfwer  in  the  leaft  degree  the  end  of  repre- 
fentation. 

1  know  that  the  courts  of  law  have  made  as  drained 
conftrudions  in  other  cafes.    Such  is  the  conftruftion  in 
common  recoveries.    The  method  of  conftruftion  which 
in  that  cafe  gives  to  the  perfon  in  remainder,  for  their 
fecurity  and  rcprefentative,  the  door-keeper,  cryer,  or 
fweeper  of  the  Court,  or  fome  other  fhadowy  being 
without  fubflance  or  efFe6t,  is  a  fi£iion  of  a  very  coarfe 
texture.  This  was  however  fufFered,  by  the  acquiefcence 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  for  ages ;  bccaufe  the  evafion  of 
the  old  ftatute  of  Weftminfter,  which  authorifed  perpe- 
tuities, had  more  fenfe  and  utility  than  the  law  which 
was  evaded.     But  an  attempt  to  turn  the  right  of  elec- 
tion into  fuch  a  farce  and  mockery  ^s  a  fif^itious  line 
and  recovery,  will,  I  hope,  have  another  fate ;  bccaufe 
the  laws  which  give  it  are  infinitely  dear  to  us,  and  the 
ervafion  is  infinitely  contemptible. 

The  people  indeed  have  been  told,  that  this  power  of 
difcretionary  difqualification  is  vefted  in  hands  that  they 
may  truft,  and  who  will  be  fure  not  to  abufe  it  to  their 
prejudice.  Until  I  find  fomething  in  this  argument  dif- 
fering from  that  on  which  every  mode  of  delpotifm  ha? 
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been  defended,  I  fhall  not  be  inclined  to  pay  it  any  great 
compliment.  The  people  are  fatisfied  to  truft  them- 
felves  with  the  cxercife  of  their  own  privileges,  and  do 
not  defire  this  kind  intervention  of  the  Houle  of  Com- 
mons to  free  them  from  the  burthen.  They  are  cer- 
tainly in  the  right.  They  ought  not  to  truft  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  with  a  power  over  their  franchifes  :  beciufc 
the  conftitution,  which  placed  two  other  coordinate 
powers  to  control  it,  rcpofed  no  fuch  confidence  in 
that  body.  It  were  a  folly  well  deferving  fervitude  for 
its  puniftiment,  to  be  full  of  confidence  where  the  laws 
are  full  of  diftruft  ;  and  to  give  to  an  Houfe  of  Commons, 
arrogating  to  its  fole  refolution  the  mofl:  harfh  and  odi- 
ous part  of  Icgiflative  authority,  that  degree  of  fubmif- 
fion  which  is  due  only  to  the  Legiflature  itfelf. 

When  the  Ploufe  of  Commons,  in  an  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain new  advantages  at  the  expence  of  the  other  orders 
of  the  ftate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Copimons  at  large,  have 
purfued  ftrong  meafures ;  if  it  were  njit  juft,  it  was  at 
leaft  natural,  that  the  conftituents  (hould  connive  at  all 
their  proceedings ;  becaufe  we  were  ourfelves  ultimate- 
ly to  profit.  But  when  this  fubmiffion  is  urged  to  us, 
in  a  coniert  between  the  reprefentatives  and  ourfelves, 
and  where  nothing  can  be  put  into  their  fcale  which  is 
not  taken  from  ours,  they  fancy  us  to  be  children  when 
they  tell  us  they  arc  our  reprefentatives,  our  own  fleih 
and  blood,  and  that  all  the  ftripes  they  give  us  are  for 
our  good.  The  very  defire  of  that  body  to  have  fuch  a 
truft  contrary  to  law  rcpofed  in  them,  rtiews  that  they 
are  not  worthy  of  it.  They  ccitainly  will  abuie  it; 
becaufe  all  men  poirelVed  of  an  uncontrollcJ  di'creiion- 
ary  power  leading  to  the  aggrandifement  and  p:ofit  of 
their  own  body  have  always  abufed  it :  and  I  Ice  no  par- 
ticular fandity  in  our  times,  that  is  at  all  hk'M'-,  by  a 
miraculous  operation,  to  overrule  the  courf   of  nature. 

But  vye  muft  purpofcly  fhut  our  eyes,  if  we  confidcr 
this  matter  mcerly  as  a  conteft  between  the  Houfe  ot 
Commons  and  the  Eleftors.  The  true  conteft  is  be- 
tween the  Eleftors  of  the  kingdom  and  the  Crown  ;  tlic 
Crown  aQing  by  an  inftrumental  Houfe  of  Commons. 
It  is  prccifely  the  fame,  whether  the  Minifters  of  the 
Crown  can  difqualify  by  a  dependent  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, or  by  a  dependent  court  of  Star  Chamber^  or  by  a 
dependent  court  of  King's-Bench.  If  once  Members  of 
Parliament  can   be  pradtically  convinced,  that  they  do 
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not  depend  on  the  afFedion  or  opinion  of  the  people  for 
their  political  being  ;  they  will  give  themfelves  over, 
without  even  an  appearance  of  reierve,  to  the  influence 
of  the  Court. 

Indeed,  a  Parliament  unconnected  with  the  people, 
is  etTential  to  a  Miniftry  unconneded  with  the  people  ; 
and  therefore  thole  who  fliw  through  what  mighty  dif- 
ficulties the  interior  Miniftry  waded,  and  the  exterior 
were  dragged,  in  this  bufinefs,  will  conceive  of  what 
prodigious  importance,  the  new  corps  of  King^s  men  held 
this  principle  of  occafional  and  perfonal  incapacitation, 
to  the  whole  body  of  their  defign. 

When  the  Houle  of  Commons  was  thus  made  tocon- 
fuler  iiklf  as  the  mafter  of  its  conftituents,  there  wanted 
but  one  thing  to  fecure  that  Houfe  againft  all  pofttble 
future  deviation  towards  popularity  ;  an  unlimited  fund 
of  money  to  be  laid  out  according  to  the  plcafure  of  the 
Court. 

To  compleat  the  fcheme  of  bringing  our  Court  to  a 
refcmblance  to  the  neighbouring  Monarchies,  it  was  ne- 
ccflary,  in  effc8:,  to  deftroy  thofe  appropriations  of  re- 
venue, which  feem  to  limit  the  property,  as  the  other 
laws  had  done  the  powers,  of  the  Crown.  An  opportu- 
nity for  this  purpofe  was  taken,  upon  an  application  to 
Parliament  for  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  Civil  Lift ; 
which  in  1769  had  amounted  to  513,000/.  Such  appli- 
cation had  been  made  upon  former  occafions ;  but  to  do 
it  in  the  former  manner  would  by  no  means  anfvver  the 
preient  purpofe. 

Whenever  the  Crown  had  come  to  the  Commons  to 
defire  a  fupply  for  the  difcharging  of  debts  die  on  the 
Civil  Lift;  it  was  always  afked  and  granted  with  one 
of  the  three  following  qualifications;  fomctimcs  with  all 
of  them.  Either  it  was  ftatcd,  that  the  revenue  had 
been  diverted  from  its  purpofes  by  Parliament :  or  that 
thofe  duties  had  fallen  fliort  of  the  fum  lor  which  they 
were  given  by  Parliament,  and  that  the  intention  of  the 
Legiflature  had  not  been  fulfilled  :  or  that  the  money 
required  to  difchargethe  Civil  Lift  debt,  v,ras  to  be  railed 
chargeable  on  the  Civil  Lift  duties.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  Crown  was  found  in  debt.  The  lelVen- 
ing  and  granting  away  fome  part  of  her  revenue  by  Par- 
liament was  alledged  as  the  caufe  of  that  debt,  and  plead- 
ed as  an  equitable  ground,  fuch  it  certainly  was,  for  dif- 
charging it.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  duties  which 
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were  then  applied  to  tl.e  ordinary  Government  produ- 
ced dear  above  580,000/.  a  year  ;  bccaufe,  when 
they  were  afterwards  granted  to  George  the  Firft, 
120,000/.  was  added  to  complete  the  whole  to  700,000  /. 
a  year.  Indeed  it  was  then  afferted,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  truely,  that  for  many  years  the  net  produce 
did  not  amount  to  above  550,000/.  The  Queen's 
extraordinary  charges  were  btfides  very  confiderable  ; 
equal,  at  lead,  to  any  wc  have  known  in  our  time.  The 
application  to  Parliament  wa  lot  fo-  -^n  abfolute  grant 
of  money  ;  but  to  empowe,  ^ne  pen  to  raife  it 
by  borrowing  upon  the  Civil  Lift  fui.  . 

The  Civil  Lift  debt  was  twice  paid  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Firft.  The  money  was  granted  uoon  the 
fame  plan  which  had  been  followed  in  the  reign  ct 
Queen  Anne.  The  Civil  Lift  revenues  were  then  mortga- 
ged for  the  fum  to  be  raifed,  and  flood  charged  with  the 
ranfom  of  their  own  deliverance. 

George  the  Second  received  an  addition  to  his  Civil 
Lift.  Duties  w«re  granted  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing 
800,000  /.  a  year.  It  was  not  until  he  had  reigned 
nineteen  years,  and  after  the  laft  rebellion,  that  he 
called  upon  Parliament  for  a  difchargc  of  the  Civil  Lift 
debt.  The  extraordinary  charges  brought  on  by  the 
rebellion,  account  fully  for  ihe  nccefTiiics  of  the  Crown. 
However,  the  extraoidinary  charges  of  Government 
were  not  thought  a  ground  fit  to  be  relied  on. 

A  deficiency  of  the  Civil  Lift  duties  for  fcveral  yep.rs 
before,  was  ftatcd  as  the  prmcipal,  if  not  the  whole, 
ground  on  which  an  application  to  Parliament  could  he 
juftified.  About  this  time  the  produce  of  thcfc  duties 
had  fallen  pretty  low,  and  even  upon  an  average  of  the 
whole  reign  never  produced  800,000/.  a  year  clear  10 
the  Treafury. 

That  Prince  reigned  fourteen  years  afterwards  :  not 
only  no  new  demands  were  made  ;  but  with  (o  muc.i 
good  order  were  his  revenues  and  expcnces  regulated, 
that,  although  many  parts  of  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
Court  were  upon  a  larger  and  more  liberrd  Icalc  than 
they  have  been  fince,  thtre  was  a  confiderable  luni  iti 
hand,  on  his  deceafe,  amounting  to  about  1 70,000  /. 
applicable  to  the  fcrvice  of  the  Civil  Lift  of  his  prefent 
Majcfty.  So  that,  if  this  Reign  commenced  with  a 
greater  charge  than  ufual,  there  was  enough,  and 
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ir.oro  tlian  enough,  abundantly  to  fupply  all  the  ex- 
tiaoidinary  expence.  That  the  civil  Lift  (hould  have 
l>een  exceeded  in  the  two  former  reigns,  efpecially 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Firft,  was  not  at  all  furpri- 
y.ing.  tlis  revenue  was  but  700,000  /.  annually  ; 
if  it  ever  produced  fo  much  clear.  The  prodigious  and 
dangerous  dilajlexfiion  to  the  very  being  of  the  eftablifli- 
ment,.  arriT  the  caufe  of  a  Pretender  then  powerfully 
al>ctted  from  abroad,  produced  many  demands  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Much 
management  and  great  expences  were  neceflary.  But 
the  throne  of  no  Prince  has  flood  upon  more  unftiaken 
foundalioiis  than  that  of  his  prefent  Majefty. 

I'o  have  exceeded  the  fum  given  for  the  Civil  Lift, 
and  to  have  incurred  a  debt  without  fpecial  authority 
of  Parliament,  was,  prima  facie,  a  criminal  aft  :  as 
fuch  Minifters  ought  naturally  rather  to  have  with- 
drawn it  from  the  infpcftion,  than  to  have  cxpoffd 
it  to  ihefcrutiny,  of  Parliament.  Ceitainly  they  ought, 
of  tlicrnfelves,  officioufty  to  have  come  armed  with  every 
Jort  of  argument,  which,  by  explaining,  could  excufe, 
a  matter  in  itfclf  of  prcfumptive  guilt.  But  the  terrors 
of  the  iloufe  of  Commons  are  no  longer  for  Minif- 
ten. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  charaSler  of  the 
Houle  of  Commons,  as  truftee  of  the  public  purfe, 
would  have  led  them  to  call  with  a  punftilious  folicitude 
for  every  public  account,  and  to  have  examined  into 
them  with  the  moll  rigorous  accuracy. 

'1  he  capital  ufe  of  an  account  is,  that  the  reality  of 
the  charge,  the  reafon  of  incurring  it,  and  thejufticeand 
ncceiTity  of  difcharging  it,  fhculd  all  appear  antecedent 
to  the  payment.  No  man  ever  pays  firft,  and  calls  tor 
his  account  afterwards  ;  becaufe  he  would  thereby  let 
out  of  his  hands  the  principal,  and  indeed  only  efFe£tual, 
means  of  compelling  a  full  and  fair  one.  But,  in 
national  bufincfs,  there  is  an  additional  reafon  for  a 
pievious  production  of  every  account.  It  is  a  check, 
perhaps  the  only  one,  upon  a  corrupt  and  prodi- 
gal uiV  of  public  money.  An  account  after  paynient 
IS  to  no  rational  purpofean  account.  However,  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  thought  all  thefe  to  be  antiquated  princi- 
ples ;  they  were  ot  opinion,  that  the  moft  Parliarnen- 
trsry    way    of    proceeding  was,    to   pay  firft  what   the 
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Court  thought  proper  to  demand,  and  to  take  iis.chance 
for  an  examination  into  accounts  at  fome  time  of  great- 
er leifure. 

The  nation  had  fettled  800,000/.  a  year  on  the 
Crown,  as  fufficient  for  the  fupportof  its  dignity,  upon 
the  eftimate  of  its  own  Minifters.  "When  Minifters 
came  to  parliament,  and  faid  that  this  allowance  had 
not  been  fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  and  that  they  had 
incurred  a  debt  of  500,000  /.  would  it  not  have  been  nr- 
tural  for  Parliament  firft  to  have  afked,  how,  and  by 
what  means,  their  appropriated  allowance  came  to  be 
iiifufficient  i  Would  it  not  have  favoured  of  fome  atten- 
tion to  juftice,  to  have  feen  in  what  periods  of  Admini- 
flration  this  debt  had  been  originally  incurred  ?  that 
they  might  difcover,  and,  if  need  were,  animadvert  on 
the  perfons  who  were  found  the  mod  culpable  ?  To  put 
their  hands  upon  fuch  articles  of  expenditure  as  they 
thought  improper  or  exceflive,  and  to  fecure,  in  future, 
againfl  fuch  mifapplication  or  exceeding  ?  Accounts  ivT 
any  other  purpofes  are  but  a  matter  ofcuriofity,  and  no 
gtiiuine  parliamentary  objeft.  All  the  accounts  which 
could  anfwer  any  of  thefe  purpofcs  were  rctufed,  or 
poftponed  by  previous  queflions.  Kvery  idea  of  pre- 
vention was  reje(!?ted,  as  conveying  an  improper  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  Minifters  of  the  Crown. 

When  every  leading  account  had  been  refufed,  ma- 
ny others  were  gr^^nted  with  fufficient  facility.  But 
w.th  great  candour  alfo,  the  Houfe  was  informed, 
that  hardly  any  of  them  could  be  ready  until  the 
next  feflion  ;  fome  of  them  perhaps  not  fo  foon.  But, 
in  order  firmly  to  cftablilh  the  precedent  o^  payt/ient  pre- 
vious to  account f  and  to  form  it  into  a  fettled  rule  of  the 
Houfe,  the  god  in  the  machine  was  brought  down  no- 
thing lefs  than  the  wonder-working  Law  oj  Parliament. 
It  was  alledged,  that  it  is  the  law  of  Parliament,  when 
any  demand  comes  from  the  Crown,  that  the  Houfe 
muft  go  immediately  into  the  Committee  of  Supply  ;  in 
which  Committee  it  was  allowed  that  the  produ6Han  and 
examination  of  accounts  would  be  quite  proper  and 
regular.  It  was  therefore  carried,  that  they  fhould  go 
into  the  Committee  without  delay,  and  without  ac- 
counts, in  order  to  examine  with  great  order  and  re- 
gularity things    that    could    not    pofllbly  come  before 
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them.  After  this  ftroke  of  orderly  and  Parliamentary 
wit  and  humour,  they  went  into  the  CommitU*e  ;  and 
very  generoufly  voted  the  payment. 

There  was  a  circumftance  in  that  debate  too  remark- 
able to  be  over-looked.  This  debt  of  the  Civil  Lift  was 
all  along  argued  upon  the  fame  footing  as  a  debt  of  the 
StAte,  contrafled  upon  national  authority.  Its  payment 
was  urged  as  equally  prefllng  upon  the  public  faith  and 
honour  :  and  when  the  whob  year's  account  was  ftated, 
in  what  is  called  The  Budget ^  the  Miniftry  valued 
themfelves  on  the  payment  of  fo  much  public  debt,  juft 
as  if  they  had  difcharged  500,000/.  of  navy  or  ex- 
chequer bills.  Though,  in  truth,  their  payment,  from 
the  Sinking  Fund,  of  debt  which  was  never  contracted 
by  Parliamentary  authority,  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes,  fo  much  debt  incurred.  But  fuch  is  the  prefent 
notion  of  public  credit,  and  payment  of  debt.  No  won- 
der that  it  produces  fuch  efFe(Ss. 

Nor  was  the  Houfe  at  all  more  attentive  to  a  provi- 
dent fecurity  againft  future,  than  it  had  been  to  a  vin- 
diftive  retrofpeft  to  part,  mifmanagements.  I  fliould 
have  thought  indeed  that  a  Minifterial  promife,  during 
their  own  continuance  in  office,  might  have  been  given, 
though  this  would  have  been  but  a  poor  fecurity  for  the 
publick.  Mr.  Pclham  gave  fuch  an  afTurance,  and  he 
kept  his  v/ord.  But  nothing  was  capable  of  extorting 
from  our  Minifters  any  thing  which  had  the  leaft  refem- 
blance  to  a  promife  of  confining  the  expences  of  the 
Civil  l.,ift  within  the  limits  which  had  been  fettled  by 
Parliament.  This  referve  of  theirs  I  look  upon  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  cleared  declaration,  that  they  were 
rcioived  upon  a  contrary  courfe. 

Hr.wcver,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Tlirone,  after  thanking  Parlia- 
ment for  the  relief  fo  liberally  granted,  the  Minifters 
inform  the  two  Houfes,  that  they  will  endeavour  to  con- 
fine the  expences  of  the  Civil  Government — within  what 
limits  think  you  ?  Thofe  which  the  lav/  had  prelcribed  ? 
Not  in  the  leaft. — **  fi'ch  limits  as  the  honour  of  the 
**  Crown  can  poflibly  admit." 

Thus  they  cftablifhcd  an  arbitrary  Hiaric'ard  for  that  dig- 
nity which  Parliament  had  defined  and  lim'ied  to  a  legal 
ftandard.  They  gave  themfelves  under  thelaxandindettr- 
rninate  idea  of  \.\\c  Honour  of  the  CrGzvn,  a  full  Icole  for  all 
nianaer  of  diffipation,  and  all  manutr  of  corruption.    This 
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arbitrary  ftandard  they  were  not  afraid  to  hold  out  to 
both  Houfes ;  while  an  idle  and  unoperativc  A6tof  Parlia- 
ment, eftimating  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  at  8go,ooo/. 
and  confining  it  to  that  fum,  adds  to  the  number  of  ob- 
folete  ftatutes  which  load  the  (helves  of  libraries  without 
any  fort  of  advantage  to  the  people. 

After  this  proceeding,  I  fuppofe  that  no  man  can  be 
fo  weak  as  to  think  that  the  Crown  is  limited  to  any 
fettled  allowance  whatfoever.  For  if  the  Miniftry  has 
800,000/.  a  year  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  if  by  the 
law  of  Parliament  all  the  debts  which  exceed  it  are  to  be 
paid  previous  to  the  production  of  any  account ;  I  pre- 
fume  that  this  is  equivalent  to  an  income  with  no  other 
limits  than  the  abilities  of  the  fubje6l  and  the  moderation 
^  the  Court ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  fuch  an  income  as  is 
poflefled  by  every  abfolute  Monarch  in  Europe.  It 
amounts,  as  a  perfon  of  great  ability  faid  in  the  debate, 
to  an  unlimited  power  of  drawing  upon  the  Sinking  Fund. 
Its  effeft  on  the  public  credit  of  this  kingdom  muft  be 
obvious ;  for  in  vain  is  the  Sinking  Fund  the  great  bui- 
trefsof  all  the  reft,  it  it  be  in  the  powrr  of  the  Miniftry 
to  refort  to  it  frr  the  payment  of  any  debts  which  they 
may  choofe  to  incur,  under  the  name  of  the  Civil  Lift, 
and  through  the  medium  of  a  Committee,  which 
thinks  itfelf  obliged  by  law  to  vote  fupplies  without  any 
other  account  than  that  of  the  meer  txiftence  of  the. 
debt. 

Five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  is  a  ferious  fum.  But 
it  is  nothing  to  the  prolific  principle  upon  which  the  fum 
was  voted  ;  a  principle  that  may  be  well  called,  the 
fruitful  mother  of  an  hundredmore.  Neither  is  the  damage 
to  public  credit  of  very  great  con fequence,  when  com- 
pared with  that  which  refults  to  public  morals  and  to  the 
iafety  of  theconftitution,  from  thecxhauftlcfs  mine  of  cor- 
ruption opened  by  the  precedent,  and  to  be  wrought  by 
the  principle,  of  the  late  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
Civil  Lift.  The  power  of  difcretionary  difqualification 
by  one  law  of  Parliament,  and  the  neceflity  of  paying 
every  debt  of  the  Civil  Lift  by  another  law  of  Parlia- 
ment, if  fuftcred  to  pafs  unnoticed,  muft  eftablifti  fuch 
a  fund  of  rewards  and  terrors  as  will  make  Parliament 
the  beft  appendage  and  fupport  of  arbitrary  power  that 
ever  was  invented  by  the  wit  of  man.  1  his  is  tell. 
The  quarrel  is  begun  between  the  Reprefcntatives  and 
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the  People, 
mittcd  them. 

In  fuch  a  flrait  the  wifefl;  may  well  be  perplexed,  and 
the  boldeft  ftaggered.  The  circumllances  are  in  a 
great  mcafure  new.  We  have  hardly  any  land-marks 
from  the  wlfdom  of  our  ancertors,  to  guide  us.  At  befl: 
we  can  only  follow  the  fpirit  of  their  proceeding  in  other 
cafes.  I  know  the  diligence  with  which  my  obfcrvati- 
ons  on  our  public  diforders  have  been  made  ;  I  am  very 
fure  of  the  integrity  of  the  motives  on  which  the/  are 
publifticd ;  I  cannot  be  equally  confident  in  any  plan  lor 
the  ablolute  cure  of  thofe  diforders,  or  for  their  certain 
future  prevention.  My  aim  is  to  bring  this  matter  into 
more  public  difcuflion.  Let  the  fagacity  of  otherb  work 
upon  it.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  medical  writers  to  del- 
cribe  hiftories  of  difeafes  very  accurately,  on  whofc  cure* 
they  can  fay  but  very  little. 

The  firft  ideas  which  generally  fuggeft  themfelves, 
for  the  cure  of  Parliamentary  diforders,  are,  to  Ihortcn 
the  duration  of  Parliaments ;  and  to  dilqualify  ail,  or  a 
great  number  of  placemen,  from  a  feat  in  the  lloufe  of 
Commons.  Whatever  efficacy  there  may  be  in  thofe  re- 
medies, I  am  fure  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  apply  them.  A  reftoration  of  the  right  of 
free  ele6lion  is  a  preliminary  indifpenlablc  to  every  other 
reformation.  What  alterations  ought  afterwards  to  be 
made  in  the  conftitution,  is  a  matter  of  deep  and  difficult 
refcarch. 

If  I  wrote    meerly  to  njcafe   the  popular  palate,  it 
would  indeed  be  as  little  iroui)iefome  to  me  as  to  another, 
to  extol  theie  remt-lies,  io  fainous  in  ipeculation,  but  to 
"which  their  grcatcil  .nimirers  have  never  attempted  fe- 
rioufly  to  refort  in  pruvL^'cc.     1  confefs  then,  that  I  have 
no  fort  of  reliance   upon  .nhtr  a  IViennial  Parliament, 
or  a  Place-bill.     Wiih  rcj. .rd  to  the  former,  perhaps  it 
might  rather  lerve  \o  c    i;  ;cra<5^,  than  to  promote   the 
ends  that  are  propoleu  b    It.     To  fay  nothing  of  the  hor- 
rible   diforders  amon<;,    tie  people   attending    frequent 
elc6tions,  I  fhould  be  i'e.'.  iil  ot  tomniitting,  every  three 
years,  the  independent  gentlemen  ot  the  country  into  a 
conteft  with  the  Trealury.     It  is  eaiy  to  fee  which  of 
the  contending  parties  would  be  ruined  firll:.     Whoever 
has  taken  a  careful  view  cf  public  proceedings,  fo  as  to 
endeavour  to  ground  his  fpeculaticns  on  liis  experience, 
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muft  have  obferved  how  prodigioufly  greater  the  power 
of  Miniftry  is  in  the  firft  and  laft  feffion  of  a  Parliament, 
than  it  is  in  the  intermediate  period,  when  Membera^it 
a  little  firm  on  their  feats.     The  perfons  of  the  greateft 
Pailiamentary  experience,  with  whom  I  haveconverfed, 
did  conflantly,  in  canvafling  the  fate  of  quedions,  allow 
fomething  to  the  Court-fide,  upon  account  of  the  eiefli- 
ons  depending  or  imminent.     The  evil  complained  of, 
if  it  exifts  in  the   prefent  (late  of  things,  would  hardly 
be  removed  by  a  triennial  Parliament :  for,  unlefs  the 
influence  of  Government  in  cledions  can  be  entirely  ta- 
ken away,  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  more  they 
will  harrafs  private  independence  :  the  more  generally 
men  will  be  compelled  to  fly  to  the  fettled  fyftematic  in- 
tereft  of  Government,  and  to  the  refources  of  a  boundlefs 
Civil-Lift.   Certainly  fomething  may  be  done,  and  ought 
to  be  done,  towards  leflening  that  influence  in  ck-6lions  \ 
and  this  will  be  neceffary  upon  a  plan  either  of  longer  or 
fhorter  duration  of  Parliament.     But  nothing  can  io  per- 
fectly remove  the  evil,  as  not  to  render  fuch  contentions, 
too  frequently  repeated,  utterly  ruinous,  ftrft  to   inde- 
pendence of  fortune;    and    then    to   independence  of 
fpirit.      As    I    am    only    giving    an    opinion  on    this 
poiBt,  and  not  at   all    debating    it   in   an   adverfe  line, 
I  hope  I  may  be  excufed  in  another  obfervation.     With 
great  truth  I  may  aver,  that  I   never  remember  to  have 
talked  on  this  fubjeft   with  any  man  much  converfant 
with  public  bufinefs,  who  confidered  ftiort  Parliaments 
as  a  real  improvement  of  the  conftitution.     Gentlemen, 
warm  in  a  popular  caufe,  are  ready  enough  to  attribute 
all  the  declarations  of  fuch  perlons  to  corrupt  motives. 
But   the  habit  of  affairs,  if,  on  one  hand,  it  ten^s  to 
corrupt  the  mind,  furnifiiea  it,  on   the  other,  witi-.  'lie 
means  of  better   information.     The  authority  of  luch 
perfons  will  always  havv;  fome  weight.      It   may  ftand 
upon  a  par  with  the  fpeculations   oi"  ihofe   viho  are  leis 
prafifcifed  in  bufinefs ;  and  who,  with  peihips  purer  in- 
tentions, have  not  lo  efFedual  means  of  judging.     It  is, 
befides,  an  efFed  of  vulgar  and  puerile  malignity  to  ima- 
gine, that  every  Statelman    is  of  courfe   corrupt ;  and 
that  his  opinion  upon  every  conftitutional  point,  is  folely 
formed  upon  fome  finifter  intereft. 

The  next  favourite  remedy  is  a  place-bill.  The  fame 
principle  guides  in  both;  1  mean,  the  opinion  which 
is  entertained  by  many,  of  the  inialiibility  of  la%vs  and 
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regulations,  in  the  cure  of  public  diftempers.  Without 
being  as  unreafonably  doubtful  as  many  are  unwifcly 
confident,  I  will  only  fay,  that  this  alfo  is  a  matter  ve- 
ry well  worthy  of  ferious  and  mature  reflexion.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  forefee,  what  the  effeft  would  be,  of  difcon- 
DeSing  with  Parliament,  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who 
flold  civil  employments,  and  of  fuch  mighty  rnd  impor- 
tant bodies  as  the  military  and  naval  eftabliihmv'ints.  It 
were  better,  perhaps,  that  they  fhould  have  a  corrupt 
interefl:  in  the  forms  of  the  conftitutionj  than  that  they 
fhonld  have  none  at  all.  This  is  a  qneftion  altogether 
different  from  the  difqualification  of  a  particular  def- 
cription  of  Revenue  Officers  from  feats  in  Parliament  j 
or,  perhaps  of  nil  the  lower  forts  of  them  from  votes  in 
ele<Ji>ions.  In  the  former  cafe,  only  the  few  are  aflfefted  ; 
in  the  latter,  only  the  inconfiderable.  But  a  great  of- 
ficial, a  great  profcfllonal,  a  great  military  and  naval 
intereft,  all  neceflarily  comprehending  many  people  of  the 
firll  weight,  ability,  wealth,  and  fpirit,  has  been  gradually 
formed  in  the  kingdom.  Thefe  new  interefls  mufl  be 
let  into  a  (hare  of  reprefentation,  elfe  pofTib'y  they  may 
be  inclined  todeflroy  thofe  inflitutions  of  which  they  are 
not  permitted  to  partake.  1  his  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
trifled  with  ;  nor  is  it  every  well-meaning  man,  that  Is 
fit  to  put  his  hands  to  it.  Many  other  ferious  confider- 
ations  occur.  I  do  not  open  them  here,  becaufe  they 
are  not  direftly  to  my  purpofe  ;  propofing  only  to  give 
the  reader  fome  tal^e  of  the  difiicuhies  that  attend  all 
capital  changes  in  the  conflitution ;  juft  tp  hint  the  un- 
certainty, to  fay  no  worfe,  of  preventing  the  Court,  as 
long  Rs  it  has  the  means  of  influence  abundantly  in  its 
power,  of  applying  that  influence  to  Parliajnent;  and 
perhaps,  if  the  public  method  were  precluded,  of  doing 
it  in  fome  worfe  and  more  dangerous  method.  Under- 
hand and  oblique  ways  would  be  fT:udied,  'J  he  fcience 
of  evafion,  already  tolerably  underfliood,  would  then  be 
brought  to  the  greateft  pcrte6lion.  It  is  no  inconfider- 
able part  of  wiidom,  to  know  how  much  of  an  evil 
ought  to  be  tolerated  ;  lefl,  by  attempting  a  degree  of 
purity  imprafticable  in  degenerate  times  and  manners, 
inlkad  of  cutting  off  tl  e  fubfilVrngill  praSices,  new  cor- 
TLiptions  miglit  be  proJuced  lor  the  concealment  and  fe- 
cttriiy  of  the  old.     It  were  better,  undoubtedly,  that  no 
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influence  at  all  could  zffeQt.  the  mind  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament.  But  of  all  modes  of  influence,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  place  under  the  Government  is  the  leaft  difgrace- 
ful  to  the  man  who  holds  it,  and  by  far  the  moft  fafe  to 
the  country.  I  would  not  fliut  out  that  fort  of  influence 
which  is  open  and  vifible,  which  is  conneAed  with  the 
dignity  and  the  fervice  of  the  State,  when  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  prevent  the  influence  of  contracts,  of  fub- 
fcriptions,  of  direft  bribery,  and  thofe  innumerable  me- 
thods of  clandeftine  corruption,  which  are  abundantly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Court,  and  which  will  be  applied  as 
long  as  thefe  means  of  corruption,  and  the  difpofition  to 
be  corrupted  have  exigence  amongft  us.  Our  conftitu- 
tion  ftands  on  a  nice  equipoife,  with  deep  precipices,  and 
deep  waters  upon  all  fides  of  it.  In  removing  it  from  a 
dangerous  leaning  towards  one  fide,  there  may  be  a  rifque 
of  overfetting  it  on  the  other.  Every  projefl:  of  a  mate- 
rial change  in  a  Government  fo  complicated  as  ours, 
combined  at  the  fame  time  with  external  circiimfliances 
ftill  more  complicated,  is  a  matter  full  of  diflticulties ;  in 
which  a  confiderate  man  will  not  be  too  ready  to  decide  ; 
a  prudent  man  too  ready  to  undertake;  or  an  honeft 
man  too  ready  to  promife.  They  do  not  refpeft  the 
public  nor  themfelves,  who  engage  for  more,  than  they 
are  fure  that  they  ought  to  attempt,  or  that  they  are  able 
to  perform.  Thefe  are  my  fentiments,  weak  perhaps, 
but  honeft  and  unbiafled  ;  and  Submitted,  entirely  to  the 
opinion  of  grave  men,  well  aftefted  to  the  conftitution 
of  their  country,  and  of  experience  in  what  may  bcft 
promote  or  hurt  it. 

Indeed,  in  the  fituation  in  which  wc  ftand,  with  an 
iramenfe  revenue,  an  enormous  debt,  mighty  cftablifh- 
ments.  Government  itlelf  a  great  banker  and  a  great 
merchant,  I  fee  no  other  way  for  the  pref(?rvation  of  a 
decent  attention  to  public  intereft  in  the  RcprclciUativea, 
but  the  interpo/ttion  of  the  hdj/  of  the  people  itJJt,  when- 
ever it  fhall  appear,  by  fome  flagrant  and  notorious  aft, 
by  fome  capital  innovation,  that  thcic  Reprelentatives  are 
going  to  over-leap  the  fences  of  the  law,  and  to  intro- 
duce an  arbitrary  power.  This  interpofition  is  a  moft 
unpleafant  remedy.  But,  if  it  is  a  kgal  remedy,  it  is  in- 
tended on  iome  occafion  to  be  ulcd  ;  to  be  ukd  ilien  on- 
ly, when  it  is  evident  that  nothing  <llc  can  held  tht  cca- 
ftitution  to  its  true  principle?. 

i:  2  ^  ^^ 
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The  diftempers  of  Monarchy  were  the  great  fubjefts 
of  apprehenfion  and  redrefs,  in  the  laft  century ;  in  this 
the  diftempcTs  of  ParUament.  It  is  not  in  Parliament 
alone  that  the  remedy  for  Parliamentary  diforders  can  be 
compleatcd  ;  hardly  indeed  can  it  begin  there.  Until  a 
confidence  in  Goverfiment  is  re-eftabli(hed,  the  peopla 
ought  to  be  excited  to  a  more  ftriO:  and  detailed  atten- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  their  Reprefentatives.  Standards, 
for  judging  more  fyllernatically  upon  their  conduft, 
ought  to  be  fettled  in  the  meetings  of  counties  and  cor- 
porations. Frequent  and  correct  lifts  of  the  voters  in  all 
important  queftions  ought  to  be  procured. 

By  fuch  means  fomething  may  be  done.  By  fuch 
means  it  may  appear  who  thofe  are,  that  by  an  indifcri- 
minate  fupport  of  all  Adminiftrations,  have  totally  ba- 
nifhed  all  integrity  and  confidence  out  of  public  proceed- 
ings ;  have  confounded  the  beft  men  with  the  worft ; 
and  weakened  and  diffolved,  inftead  of  ftrengthcning  and 
compacting,  the  general  frame  of  Government.  If  any 
perfon  is  more  concerned  for  government  and  order, 
than  for  the  liberties  of  his  country  ;  even  he  is  equally 
concerned  to  put  an  end  to  this  courfe  of  indifcriminate 
fupport.  It  is  this  blind  and  undiftinguiftiing  fupport, 
that  feeds  the  fpring  of  thofe  very  diforders,  by  which 
he  is  frighted  into  the  arms  of  that  fa£lion  which  con- 
tains in  itfelf  the  fource  of  all  diforders  by  enfeebling  all 
the  vifible  and  regular  authority  of  the  ftate.  The  dif- 
temper  is  encreafcd  by  his  judicious  and  prepofterous 
endeavours,  or  pretences  for  the  cure  of  it. 

An  exterior  Adminiftration  chofcn  for  its  impo- 
tency,  or  after  it  is  chofen  purpofely  rendered  impo- 
tent, in  order  to  be  rendered  fubfervient,  will  not  be 
obeyed.  7  he  laws  themfelves  will  not  be  rcfpeded  when 
thole  who  execute  them  are  defpifed  ;  and  they  will  be 
(itfpifcd,  wiien  tiicir  power  is  not  immediate  from  the 
Crown,  or  natural  in  the  kingdom.  Never  were  mi- 
nifters  better  fupported  in  Parliament.  Parliamentary 
fupport  comes  and  goes  with  office,  totally  regardlefs 
ot  the  man,  or  the  merit.  Is  Government  ftrengthcn- 
cd  ?  It  grows  weaker  and  weaker  j  the  popular  torrent 
gains  upon  it  every  hour.  Let  us  learn  from  our 
experience.  It  is  not  fupport  that  is  wanting  to 
Government,  but  reformation.  When  Miniftry 
reits     upon    publick     opinion,     it     is     not     indeed 
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built  upon  a  rock  of  adamant  ;  but  when  it  (lands  upon 
private  humour,  its  flrudiure  is  of  ftubble,  and  its  foun- 
dation is  on  quickfand.  I  repeat  it  n^-Aw.  He  that 
fupports  every  Adminiftration,  fubverts  all  Government. 
As  the  whole  bufinefs,  in  which  Courts  ufually  take  an 
intereft,  goes  on  at  prefent  equally  well,  in  whatever 
hands,  whether  high  or  low,  wife  or  foolifli,  fcandalous 
or  reputable  ;  there  is  nothing  to  hold  it  firm  to  any 
one  body  of  men,  or  to  any  one  cojiftftent  fcheme  of 
.politicks.  Nothing  interpofes,  to  prevent  the  full  ope- 
ration of  all  the  caprices  and  all  the  paffions  of  a  Court 
upon  the  fervants  of  the  public.  The  fyftem  of  Admi- 
niftration  is  therefore  open  to  coniuiaul  fhocks  and 
changes,  upon  the  principles  of  the  meanefl  cabal,  and 
the  moft  contemptible  intrigue.  Nothins;  can  be  folid 
and  permanent.  All  good  men  at  iengtl^  flv  v/iih  hor- 
rour  from  fuch  a  fervice.  Men  of  ran!;  and  ability, 
with  the  fpirit  which  ought  to  anitnate  fuch  men  in 
a  free  ftate,  while  th^y  decline  the  jurifdi6:ion  of  dark 
cabal  on  their  a6tions  and  their  fortunes,  will,  for 
both,  chearfully  put  themfelves  upon  their  country. 
They  will  trufl  an  inquifitive  and  diilinguiihing  Parlia- 
ment ;  becaufe  it  does  enquire,  and  does  diftinguifli ;  if 
they  a6t  well,  they  know,  that  in  fuch  a  Parliament, 
they  will  be  fupported  againft  any  intrigue  ;  if  they 
a£l  ill,  they  know  that  no  intrigue  can  prote£t  them. 
This  fituation,  however  aweful,  is  honourable.  But 
in  one  hour,  and  in  the  felf-fame  Affembly,  without 
any  afligncd  or  aflignable  caufe,  to  be  precipitated 
from  the  higheft  authority  to  the  moft  marked  ne- 
glect, poflibly  into  the  greateft  peril  of  life  and  repu- 
tation, is  a  fituation  full  of  danger,  and  deftitute  of 
honour.  It  will  be  ihunned  equally  by  every  man  of 
prudence,  and  every  man  of  fpirit. 

Such  are  the  confequences  of  the  divifion  of  the 
Court  from  the  Adminirtration  ;  and  of  the  divifion 
of  public  men  among  themfelves.  By  the  former  of 
thefe,  lawful  Government  is  undone  ;  by  the  latter, 
all  oppofitiun  to  lawlefs  power  is  rendered  impot(^nt. 
Government  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  reftoreti,  if 
any  confiderable  bodies  of  men  have  honefty  and  re- 
folution  enough  never  to  accept  Adminiftration,  unlefs 
this  garrifon  of  King^s  men,  which  is  ftationed,  as  in 
a  citadel,    to  control  and  enflave  it,    he  entirely  bro- 
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ken  and  difbanded,  and  evcy  work  they  have  thrown 
up  be  leveled   with  the  ground.     The  difpofition   of 
public  men  to  keep  this  corps  together,  and  to  aft  un- 
der it,  or    to   co-operate  with  it,  is  a   touchftone  by 
which  every  Adminiftration  ought  in  future  to  be  tried. 
There  has  not  been  one  which  has  not  fufficiently  ex- 
perienced the  utter  incompatibility  ot  that  faSion  with 
the  public  peace,  and  with  all  the  ends  of  good  Govern- 
ment :  fince,  if  they   oppofed  it,  they  foon  loft  every 
power  of  ferving  the  Crown  ;    it  they  fubmitted  to  it, 
they  loft  all  the  efteem  of  their  country.     Until  Mini- 
fters  give  to  the  public  a  full  proof  of  their  entire  alie- 
nation from  that  fyftem,  however  plaufible  their  pre- 
tences, we   may  be  fure  they  are  more  intent  on  the 
emoluments  than  the  duties  of  office.     If  they  refufe  to 
give  this  proof,  we  know  of  what  ftufF  they  are  made, 
in  this  particular,  it  ought  to  be  the  ele£tors  bufinefs  to 
look  to  their  Reprefentatives.     The  cle6lors  ought  to 
efteem  it  no  lefs  culpable  in  their  member  to  give  a  fm- 
gle  vote  'n  Parliament  to  fuch  an  Adminiftration  than 
to  take  an  office  under  it  ;    to  endure  it  than  to  z6i  in 
it.     The  notorious  infidelity  and  verfatility  of  Members 
of  Parliament  in  their  opinions  of  men  and  things  ought 
in  a  particular  manner  to  be  confidered  by  the  eleQors  in 
the    inquiry  which   is    recommended  to  them.      This 
is  one  of  the  prirxipal  holdings  of  that  deftru£l:ive  fyf- 
tem, which  has  endeavoured  to  unhinge  afl  the  virtu- 
ous, honourable,  and  ufeful  connexions   in  the  king- 
dom. 

This  cabal  has,  with  great  fuccefs,  propagated  a  doc- 
trine which  ferves  for  a  colour  to  thofe  a6ts  of  treache- 
ry ;  and  whilft  it  receives  any  degree  of  countenance, 
it  will  be  utterly  fenfeltfs  to  look  for  a  vigorous  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Court  party.  The  doXrine  is  this :  That 
all  political  connexions  are  in  their  nature  factious  and 
as  iuch  ought  to  be  diflipated,  and  deftroycd  ;  and  that 
the  rule  for  forming  Adminiftrations  is  meer  perfo- 
nal  ability  (on  the  judgment  of  this  cabal  upon 
it)  taken  by  draughts  from  every  divifion  and  de- 
nomination of  public  men.  This  decree  was  folcmn- 
ly  promulgated  by  the  head  of  the  Court  corps,  the 
Earl  of  Bute  himfelf,  in  a  fpecch  which  he  made, 
in    the  year    1766,  againft   the  then  Adminiftration, 
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th«  only  Adminiftration  which  he  has  ever  been  known 
dire£My  and  publicly  to  oppofe. 

It  is  indeed  in  no  way  wonderful,  that  fuch  per- 
fons  ihould  make  fuch  declarations.  That  connexion 
and  faftion  are  equivalent  terms,  is  an  opinion  which 
has  been  carefully  inculcated  at  all  times  by  unconftitu- 
tronal  Statefmen.  The  reafon  is  evident.  Whiift  men 
are  linked  together  they  eafily  and  fpeedily  communicate 
the  alarm  of  any  evil  defign.  Thty  are  enabled  to  fathom  it 
with  common  counfel,  and  to'oppofe  it  with  united  ftrengtb. 
Whereas,  when  they  lie  difperfcd,  without  concert,  or- 
der, or  difcipline,  communication  is  uncertain,  counfel 
difficult,  and  refiftance  impracticable.  Where  men 
are  not  acquainted  with  each  other's  principles,  nor  ex- 
perienced in  each  other's  talents,  nor  at  all  praflifed  in 
their  mutual  habitudes  and  difpofitions  by  joint  ef- 
forts in  bufinefs  ;  no  perfonal  confidence,  no  friendlhip, 
no  common  intereft,  fubfirting  among  them  ;  it  is  evi- 
dently impoflible  that  they  can  a£t  a  public  part 
with  uniformity,  perfeverance,  or  efficacy.  In  a  con- 
nexion, the  moft  inconfiderable  man,  by  adding  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole,  has  his  value,  and  his  ufe  ;  out 
of  it,  the  greateft  talents  are  wholly  unferviceable  to  the 
public.  No  man,  who  is  not  inflamed  by  vain-glory 
into  enthufiafm,  can  flatter  himfelf  that  his  fingle,  un- 
fupported,  defultory,  unfyftematic  endeavours  are  of 
power  to  defeat  the  fubtle  defigns  and  united  cabals  of 
ambitious  citixens.  When  bad  men  combine,  the  good 
mull  aflbciate  ;  elfe  they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  un- 
pitied  facrifice  in  a  contemptible  ftruggle. 

It  is  not  enough,  in  a  fituation  ot  truft  in  the  com- 
monwealth, that  a  man  means  well  to  his  country  ;  it 
is  not  enough  that  in  his  fingle  pcrfon  he  never  did  an 
evil  a£l,  by<"  always  voted  according  to  his  confcience, 
and  even  harangued  againft  every  defign  which  he  ap-. 
prehended  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  intereft  of  his  country. 
This  innoxious  and  ineff^e£tual  character,  that  feems 
formed  upon  a  plan  of  apology  and  difculpation,  falls 
miferably  fhort  of  the  mark  of  public  duty.  That  duty 
demands  and  requires,  that  what  is  right  Ihould  not  on- 
ly be  made  known,  but  made  prevalent ;  that  what  is 
evil  fhould  not  only  be  dctefted,  but  defeated.  When 
the  public  man  omits  to  put  himfelf  in  a  fituation 
of  doitig  his   duty    with   eff^eft,  it  is  an  omiflion  that 
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fruftrates  the  purpofes  of  his  truft  almoft  as  mucb 
as  if  he  had  formally  betayed  it.  It  is  furely  no  ve- 
ry rational  account  of  a  man's  life,  that  he  always 
a6ted  right  ;  but  has  taken  fpecial  care,  to  aft  in 
fucb  a  manner  that  his  endeavours  could  not  poflibly 
be  produ6live  of  any  coiifcquence. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  behaviour  of  many  parties 
fliould  have  made  perfons  of  tender  and  fcrupulous  vir- 
tue fomewhat  out  of  humour  with  all  forts  of  connexion 
in  politicks.     I  admit   that  people  frequently  acquire  in 
fuch  confederacies  a  narrow,  bigoted,  and  profcriptive  fpi- 
rit ;   that  they    are  apt  to  fink   the    idea  of  the   ge- 
neral   good   in    this    circumfcribed    and    partial    inte- 
reft.     But,    where  duty   renders  a  critical  fituation   a 
ncceiTary  one,  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  keep  free  from  the 
evils   attendant   upon    it ;    and  not  to  fly  from  the  fitu- 
ation    itfelf.      If    a  fortrefs   is  feated  in  an   unwhole- 
fome  air,  an   officer  of  the    garrifon  is  obliged  to  be 
attentive  to  his  health,  but  he  muft  pot  defcrt  his  fta- 
tion.     Every  profeffion,  not  excepting  the  glorious  one 
of  a  foldier,  or  the  facred  one  of  a  prieft,  is  liable  to  its 
own  particular  vices ;    which,  however,  form  no  argu- 
ment  againft   thofe   ways  of  life  ;    nor  are  the  vices 
thtmfelves  inevitable  to  every  individual  in  thofe  pro- 
feflions.     Of  fuch  a  nature  are  connexions  in  politicks  ; 
tlTentiaDy  neccflaiy  tor  the  full  performance  of  our  pub- 
lic duty,  accidentally  liable  to  degenerate  into  fa6tion. 
Commonwealths  are  made  of  families,  free  common- 
^\/ealLhs  of  parlies  alio  ;  and  we  may  as  well  affirm,  that 
our  natural  regards  and  ties  of  blood  tend  inevitably  to 
make  men  bad  citizens,  as  that  the  bonds  of  our  party 
weakc  n  thofe  by  which  we  are  held  to  our  country. 

Scmelegiflaiors  went  fofar  astomake  neutrality  in  par- 
ty a  crime  againft  the  State.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
imight  not  have  been  rather  to  overllrain  the  principle. 
Certain  it  is,   the  beft  patriots  in  the  greatett  common- 
wealths have  always  commended  and  promoted  fuch  coii- 
tiexions.  Idem  fentireJe  republican  was  with  them  a  princi- 
pal ground  of  friendlhip  and  attachment;   nor  do  1  know 
any  other  capable  of  forming  firmer,  dearer,  more  pleafing, 
more  honourable,  and  more  virtuous    habitudes.     Tht; 
Romans  carried  this  principle  a  great  way.     Even  the 
roiiiing  of  offices  together,    the  difpofition  of  which 
f^role  trom  chance  not  feledion,  gave  rife  to  a  relation, 
y,fiich  continued  for  l.^^.     It  was  called  necejfttudo  fortis ; 
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and  it  v/as  looked  upon  with  a  facred  reverence.  Breaches 
of  any  of  thefe  kinds  of  civil  relation  were  conHdered 
as  a£ts  of  the  mod  diftinguiflied  turpitude.  The 
whole  people  was  diftributed  into  political  focieties, 
in  which  they  a£ted  in  fupport  of  fuch  interefls  in  the 
State  as  they  fcverally  affeQed.  For  it  was  then 
thought  no  crime,  to  endeavour  by  every  honeft  means 
to  advance  to  fuperiority  and  power  thofe  of  your  own 
fcntiments  and  opinions.  This  wife  people  was  far 
from  imagining  that  thofe  connexions  had  no  tie,  and 
obliged  to  no  duty  ;  but  that  men  might  quit  them 
without  Ihame,  upon  every  call  of  intereft.  They 
believed  private  honour  to  be  the  great  founda- 
tion of  public  trufl: ;  that  friendfhip  was  no  mean 
Hep  towards  patriotifm ;  that  he  who,  in  the  common 
intercourfe  of  life,  (hewed  he  regarded  fomebody  befides 
himfelf,  when  he  came  to  aft  in  a  public  fituation, 
might  probably  confult  fome  other  intereft  than  his  own. 
Never  may  we  become  plus  f ages  que  les  fageSf  as  the 
French  comedian  has  happily  exprefled  it,  wifer  than 
all  the  wife  and  good  men  who  have  lived  before 
us.  It  was  their  wiih,  to  fee  public  and  private  virtues, 
not  diflbnant  and  jarring,  and  mutually  deftruftive,  but 
harmonioufly  combined,  growing  out  of  one  another 
in  a  noble  and  orderly  gradation,  reciprocally  fup- 
porting  and  fupported.  In  one  of  the  moft  fortunate 
periods  of  our  hiftory  this  country  was  governed  by  a 
connexion  ;  I  mean,  the  great  connexion  of  Whigs 
in  the  reign  of  Q^,  Anne.  They  were  complimented 
upon  the  principle  of  this  connexion  by  a  Poet  who 
was  in  high  efteem  with  them.  Addifon  who  knew  their 
fentiments,  could  not  praife  them  for  what  they  confi- 
dered  as  no  proper  fubje£t  of  commendation.  As  a  poet 
who  knew  his  bufinefs,  he  could  not  applaud  them  for  a 
thing  which  in  general  eftimation  was  not  highly  repu- 
table.    Addrefling  himfelf  to  Britain, 

Thy  favourites  grow  not  up  by  fortune'' s  jport. 

Or  from  the  crimes  or  follies  of  a  court. 

On  the  firm  bafts  of  dejert  they  rife. 

From  long-trfd  faith,  andfriendjhip*f  holy  ties. 

The  Whigs  of  thofe  days  believed  that  the  only 
proper  method  of  rifing  into  power  was  through 
hard  eflays  of  praftifed   friendfhip  and  experimented 
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fidelity.  At  that  time  it  was  not  imagined,  that  patri- 
otifm  was  a  bloody  idol,  which  required  the  facrifice  of 
children  and  parents,  or  deareft  connexions  in  private 
life,  and  of  all  the  virtues  that  rife  from  thofe  relations. 
They  were  not  of  that  ingenious  paradoxical  morality, 
to  imagine  that  a  fpirit  of  moderation  wias  properly 
(hewn  in  patiently  bearing  the  fufFerings  of  your  friends ; 
rtt  that  difintereftednefs  was  clearly  manifeAed  at  the 
expcnce  of  other  peoples  fortune.  They  believed  that 
no  men  could  aft  with  cflfeft,  who  did  not  a£t  in  con- 
cert ;  that  no  men  could  aft  in  concert,  who  did  not 
aft  with  confidence  ;  and  that  no  men  could  aft  with 
confidence,  who  were  not  bound  together  by  common 
opinions,  common  aflFeftions,  and  common  interefts. 

Thefe  wife  men,  for  fuch  I  muft  call  Lord  Sunder- 
land, Lord  Godolphin,  Lord  Sommers,  and  Lord  Marl- 
borough, were  too  well  principled  in  thefe  maxims  upon 
which  the  whole  fabrick  of  public  ftrength  is  built,  to 
be  blown  off  their  ground  by  the  breath  of  every  child- 
ifli  talker.  They  were  not  afraid  that  they  ihould  be 
called  an  ambitious  junto,  or  that  their  refolution  to 
ftand  or  fall  together  fhould,  by  placemen,  be  interpret- 
ed into  a  fcuffle  for  places. 

Party  is  a  body  of  men  united,  for  promoting  by  their 
joint  endeavours  the  national  intereft,  upon  fome  parti- 
cular principle  in  which  they  are  all  agreed.  For  my 
part,  I  find  it  impoflible  to  conceive,  that  any  one  be- 
lieves in  his  own  politicks,  or  thinks  them  to  be  of  any 
weight,  who  refufes  to  adopt  the  means  of  having  them 
reduced  into  praftice.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  fpecula- 
tive  philofopher  to  mark  the  proper  ends  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  politician,  who  is  the 
philofopher  in  aftion,  to  find  out  proper  means  towards 
thofe  ends,  and  to  employ  them  with  efFeft.  There- 
fore every  honourable  connexion  will  avow  it  as  their 
f  rfl  purpofe,  to  purfue  every  juft  method  to  put  the 
men  who  hold  their  opinions  into  fuch  a  condition  as 
may  enable  them  to  carry  their  common  plans  into  ex- 
ecution, with  all  the  power  and  authority  of  the  State. 
As  this  power  is  attached  to  certain  fituations,  it  is  their 
duty  to  contend  for  thefe  fituations.  Without  a  pro- 
fcription  of  others,  they  are  bound  to  give  to  their  own 
party  the  preference  in  all  things ;  and  by  no  means,  for 
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private  confiderations,  to  accept  any  offers  of  power  in 
which  the  whole  body  is  not  included  ;  nor  to  fuH't^r 
themfelves  to  be  ltd,  or  to  be  controlled,  or  to  be  over- 
balanced, in  office  or  in  council,  by  thofc  wlio  contra- 
drfl:  the  very  fundamental  principles  on  which  iheir  par- 
ty is  formed,  and  even  thole  upon  which  every  fair  con- 
nexion muft  ftand.  Such  a  generous  contention  for 
power,  on  fuch  manly  and  honourable  mar.ims,  will  ea- 
fily  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  mean  and  intcrerted  llrug- 
gle  for  place  and  emolument.  The  very  flile  of  fuch 
perfons  will  ferve  to  difcriininate  them  from  thofe  num- 
berlefs  impoftors,  who  have  deluded  the  i!i;norant  with 
profeflions  incompatible  with  human  practice,  and  have 
afterwards  incenied  them  by  practices  below  the  level 
of  vulgar  reftitudc. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  all  narrow  wifdom   and   narrow 
morals,  that  their  maxims  have  a  plaufible  air  ;  and,  on 
a  curfory  view,  appear  equal  to  firft  principles.     They 
are  light  and  portable.     They  are  as  current  as  copper- 
coin-,   and  about  as  valuable.     They  ferve  equally  the 
fir  ft  capacities  and  the  lovvefl:  ;  and  they  are,  at  Icaft,  as 
ufeful  to  the  worft  men  as  the    bcft.     Of  this  rtamp  is 
the  cant  of  Not  men,  but  meafures  ;    a  fort  ot  charm,  by 
■which  many  people  get  loofe  from  every  honourable  en- 
gagement.   When  I  fee  a  man  acting  this  dcfultory  and 
difconnefted  part,  with   as  much  detriment  to  his  own 
fortune  as  prejudice  to  the  caufe  of  any  party,  1  am  not 
perfuaded  that  he  is  right ;    but  I  am  ready  to   believe 
he  is  in  earneft.     I   refpeft  virtue  in  all   its  fituations  ; 
even  when    it   is  found   in   the  unfui table  company  cf 
weaknefs.     I  lament  to  fee  qualities,  rare  and  valuable, 
fquandercd  away  without  any  public  utility.     But  when 
a  gentleman  with  great  vifible  emoluments  abandons  the 
party  in  which  he  has  long  a6led,  and   tells  you,  it   is 
becaufe  he  proceeds  upon  his  own  judgment ;    that  he 
afts  on  the  merits  of  the  ftveral  meafures  as  they  arife  ; 
and  that  he  is  obliged   to  follow  his   own   conlcier.ee, 
and  not  that  of  others;    he   gives  reafons  which  it  is 
impoffible  to  controvert,  and  ditcovers  a  chara6ler  which 
it  is  impoffible  to  miftake.    What  fhall  we  think  of  him 
who  never  differed  from  a  certain  let  of  men  until  the 
moment  they  lofl  their  power,  and  who  never  agreed 
with  them  in  a  fingle  inftance  afterwards  ?    Would  not 
fuch  a  coincidence  of  intereft  and  opinion  be  rather  for- 
tunate ? 
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tunatc  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  extraordinary  caft  upon  the 
dice,  that  a  man's  connexions  (hould  degenerate  into 
faftion,  precifely  at  the  critical  moment  when  they  !ofe 
their  power,  or  he  accepts  a  place  ?  When  people  de- 
fert  their  connexions,  the  delertion  is  a  manifeft  fa^, 
upon  which  a  direfl  fimple  iflue  lies,  triable  bv  plain 
men.  Whether  a  meafure  of  Government  be  right  or 
wrong,  is  no  matter  of  fa£\ ^  but  a  meer  aflfair  of  opinion, 
on  which  men  may,  as  they  do,  difpute  and  wrangle 
without  end.  But  whether  the  individual  thinks  the 
meafure  right  or  wrong,  is  a  point  at  ftill  a  greater  di- 
ftance  from  the  reach  of  all  human  decifion.  It  is 
therefore  very  convenient  to  politicians,  not  to  put  the 
judgment  of  their  condu6l  on  ov«rt-ads,  cognisable  in 
any  ordinary  court,  but  upon  fuch  matter  as  can  be  tri- 
able only  in  that  fecret  tribunal,  where  they  are  fure  of 
being  heard  with  favour,  or  where  at  word  the  fentence 
will  be  only  private  whipping. 

I  believe  the  reader  would  wifti  to  find  no  fubftancc 
in  a  doSrine  which  has  a  tendency  to  deftroy  all  tefl  of 
character  as  deduced  from  condu£^.  He  will  therefore 
excufe  my  adding  fomething  more,  towards  the  further 
clearing  up  a  point,  which  the  great  convenience  of  ob- 
fcurity  to  dilhonefty  has  been  able  to  cover  with  fome 
degree  of  darknefs  and  doubt. 

In  order  to  throw  an  odium  on  political  connexion, 
thefe  politicians  fnppofe  it  a  necelTary  incident  to  it,  that 
you  are  blindly  to  follow  the  opinions  of  your  party  when 
in  direct  oppofition  to  your  own  clear  ideas ;  a  degree 
of  fervitude  that  no  worthy  man  could  bear  the  thought 
of  fubmitting  to  ;  and  fuch  as,  I  believe,  no  connexions 
(except  fome  Court  fadions)  ever  could  be  fo  fenfelefsly 
tyrannical  as  to  impofe.  Men  thinking  freely,  will,  in 
particular  inrtances,  think  differently.  But  ftill,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  meafures  which  arife  in  the  courfe  of 
public  bufinefs  are  related  to,  or  dependent  on,  fome 
great  kading  general  principles  in  Government ^  a  man  muft 
be  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  political 
company  if  he  does  not  agree  with  them  at  leaft  nine 
times  in  ten.  If  he  does  not  concur  in  thefe  general 
principles  upon  which  the  party  is  founded,  and  which 
ncceffarily  draw  on  a  concurrence  in  their  application, 
he  Hight  from  the  beginning  to  have  chofen  fome  other, 
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more  conformable  to  his  opinions.  When  the  queftion  is 
in  its  nature  doubtful,  or  not  very  material,  the  modefty 
which  becomes  an  individual,  and  (in  fpitc  of  our  Court 
moralids)  that  partiality  which  becomes  a  well-chofen 
friendfhip,  will  frequently  bring  on  an  acquiefcence  in 
the  general  fentiment.  Thus  the  difagreement  will  na- 
turally be  rare  ;  it  will  be  only  enough  to  indulge  free- 
dom, without  violating  concord  or  diflurbing  arrange- 
ment. And  this  is  all  that  ever  was  required  for  a  cha- 
racter of  the  greateft  uniformity  and  (leadinefs  in  con- 
nexion. Hew  men  can  proceed  without  any  connexion 
at  all,  is  to  me  utterly  incomprehenfible.  Oi  what  fort 
of  materials  mud  that  man  be  made,  how  mud  he  be 
tempered  and  put  together,  who  can  fit  whole  years  in 
Parliament,  with  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  amidft  the  dorms  o;  fuch  tempefluous  pafllons, 
in  the  fharp  confli£t  of  fo  many  wits,  and  tempers,  and 
charaSers,  in  the  agitation  of  fuch  mighty  quedions,  in 
the  difcuflion  of  fuch  vad  and  ponderous  intereds,  with- 
out feeing  any  one  fort  of  men,  whofe  charafter,  con- 
duct, or  difpofition,  would  lead  him  to  aflbciate  him- 
felf  with  them,  to  aid  and  be  aided  in  any  one  fydem  of 
public  utility  ? 

I  remember  an  old  fcholadic  aphorifm,  which  fays, 
"  that  the  man  who  lives  wholly  detached  from  others, 
**  mud  be  either  an  angel  or  a  devil."  When  I  fee  in 
any  of  thefe  detached  gentlemen  of  our  times  the  angelic 
purity,  power,  and  beneficence,  I  diall  admit  them  to 
be  angels.  In  the  mean  time  we  are  born  only  to  be 
men.  We  diall  do  enough  if  we  form  ourfelves  to  be 
good  ones.  It  is  therefore  our  bufinefs  carefully  to  cul- 
tivate in  our  minds,  to  rear  to  the  mod  perfe6l  vigour 
and  maturity,  every  fort  of  generous  and  honed  feeling 
that  belongs  to  our  nature.  To  bring  the  difpofiiions 
that  are  lovely  in  private  life  into  the  fervice  and  con- 
duGt  of  the  commonwealth  ;  fo  to  be  patriots,  as  not  to 
forget  we  are  gentlemen.  To  cultivate  frienddiips,  and 
to  incur  enmities.  To  have  both  drong,  but  both  fe- 
lefted  :  in  the  one,  to  be  placable ;  in  the  other,  im- 
moveable. To  model  oui  principles  to  our  duties  and 
our  fituation.  To  be  fully  perfuaded,  that  all  virtue 
which  is  imprafticable  is  fpurious  ;  and  rather  to  run 
the  rifque  of  falling  into  faults  in  a  courfe  which  leads  us 
to  sidi  with  efFeft  and  energy,  than  to  loiter  out  our  days 
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without  blame,  and  without  ufe.  Public  life  is  a  fitu- 
ation  of  power  and  energy  ;  he  trefpafles  againft  his 
duty  who  fleeps  upon  his  watch,  as  well  as  he  that  goes 
over  to  the  enemy. 

There  is,  however,  a  time  for  all  things.  It  is  not 
every  conjundure  which  calls  with  equal  force  upon  the 
aOivity  of  honcft  men  ;  but  critical  exigences  now  and 
then  arile  ;  and  I  am  miftaken,  if  this  be  not  one  of 
them.  Men  will  fee  the  necefllty  of  honeft  combina- 
tion ;  but  tliey  may  fee  it  when  it  is  too  late.  They 
may  embody,  when  it  will  be  ruinous  to  themfelves, 
and  of  no  advantage  to  the  country  ;  when,  for  want 
of  fuch  a  timely  union  as  may  enable  them  to  oppofc 
in  favour  of  the  laws,  with  the  laws  on  their  fide,  they 
may,  at  length,  find  themfelves  under  the  neceffity 
of  confpiring,  inftead  of  conlulting.  The  law,  for  which 
they  Hand,  may  become  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  its 
bittereft  enemies  ;  and  they  will  be  caft,  at  length,  into 
that  mifcrablc  alternative,  between  flavery  and  civil  con- 
fufion,  which  no  good  man  can  look  upon  without  hor- 
ror ;  an  alternative  in  which  it  is  impoflible  he  fl"iould 
take  either  part,  with  a  confcltnce  perfeflly  at  repofe. 
To  keep  that  filuation  of  guilt  and  remorfe  at  the  utmoft 
diftance,  is,  therefore,  our  firft  obligation.  Early  ac- 
tivity may  prevent  late  and  fruitlefs  violence.  As  yet 
we  work  in  the  light.  The  fcheme  of  the  enemies  of 
public  tranquillity  has  difa r ranged,  it  has  not  deilroyed 
us. 

If  the  reader  believes  that  there  really  exifts  fuch  a 
fadion  as  I  have  defcribed  ;  a  faftion  ruling  by  the 
private  inclinations  of  a  Court,  againft  the  general 
fenfe  of  the  people  ,  and  that  this  fa^ion,  whiUl  it  pur- 
fues  a  fcheme  for  undermining  all  the  foundations  of  our 
freedom,  weakens  (tor  the  prefent  at  leaft)  all  the  pow- 
ers ot  executory  Government,  rendering  us  abroad  con- 
temptible, and  at  home  diftra&ed  ;  he  will  believe  alfo, 
that  nothing  but  a  firm  combination  of  public  men 
againft  this  body,  and  that,  too,  fupported  by  the  hear- 
ty concurrence  of  the  people  \\.  large,  can  pcfiibly  get 
the  better  of  it.  The  people  v/ill  !tre  ths  ncceflity  of 
reftoring  public  men  to  an  attention  to  the  public  opinion, 
and  of  reftoring  the  conftitution  to  its  original  principles. 
Above  all,  they  will  endeavour  to  keep  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  from  afluming  a  character  which  does  not  be- 
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long  to  it.  They  will  endeavour  to  keep  that  Houfe, 
for  its  cxiftence,  for  its  powers,  and  its  privileges,  as 
independent  of  every  other,  and  as  dependent  upon 
themfelves,  as  poflible.  This  fervitude  is  to  an  Houfe 
of  Commons  (like  the  obedience  to  the  divine  law) 
"  perfect  freedom."  For  if  they  once  quit  this  natural, 
rational,  and  liberal  obedience,  having  deferted  the  only 
proper  foundation  of  their  power,  they  muft  fcek  a  fup- 
port  in  an  abje£t  and  unnatural  dependence  fomcwhere 
elfe.  When,  through  the  medium  of  this  juft  con- 
nexion with  their  conftituents,  the  genuine  dignity  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  reftorcd,  it  wil!  begin  to  think 
of  cafting  from  it,  with  fcorn,  as  badges  of  fcrvility, 
all  the  falfe  ornaments  of  illegal  power,  with  which 
it  has  been,  for  fome  time,  difgraced.  It  will  begin 
to  think  of  its  old  office  of  Control.  It  will  not 
fufFer  that  laft  of  evils,  to  predominate  in  the  country  ; 
men  without  popular  confidence,  public  opinion,  natu- 
ral connexion,  or  mutual  truft,  inverted  with  all  the 
powers  of  Government. 

When  they  have  learned  this  leflbn  themfelves,  they 
will  be  willing  and  able  to  teach  the  Court,  that  it  is 
the  true  intereft  of  the  Prince  to  have  but  one  Admini- 
ftration  ;  and  that  one  compofed  of  thofe  who  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  their  Sovereign  through  the  opi- 
nion of  their  country,  and  not  by  their  obrequioufnefs 
to  a  favourite.  Such  men  will  ferve  their  Sovereign 
with  affeftion  and  fidelity  ;  becaufc  his  choice  of  them, 
upon  fuch  principles,  is  a  compliment  to  their  virtue. 
They  will  be  able  to  ferve  him  effedually  ;  beciiufe  tliey 
will  add  the  weight  of  the  country  to  the  force  of 
the  executory  power.  They  will  be  able  to  icrve 
their  King  with  dignity  ;  bfcaufe  they  will  never 
abufe  his  name  to  the  gratification  of  their  private  fplcen 
or  avarice.  This,  with  allowances  for  huinan  frailty, 
may  probably  be  the  general  char:i61er  of  a  Miniftry, 
which  thinks  itfelf  accountable  lothellouft  of  Commons ; 
when  the  Houfe  of  Commons  tiiinks  itfelf  accountabb 
to  its  conflituents.  If  other  ideas  liiould  prevail,  things 
muft  remain  in  their  prelent  confufion  ;  until  they  arc 
hurried  into  all  the  riv/c  of  civil  violence  ;  or  until  they 
fink  into  the  dead  rcpole  of  d^iponfiii. 
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